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OTICE TO NEWSAGENTS 


ARSONS 


PostacE, 


REcIsTERED FOR 
_ OnE Pasut, 


__ TRANSMISSION TO CaNaDa. 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 11, 1909. | 


March (8th. 


Henrietta Street, London, W. 


. Quotation : 


is so Warm. 


Changelet : 
I Love Little Pussy dead, she 
can't Gow) then. 


If you can think of a Changelet as (008 


= baie better than the above, send it In and a 


may win part of the 


£230 


IN PRIZES OFFERED THES 


ENTERED a? 
SratioxEns’ 


is composed of carefully selected ingredients, each the best 
of its kind, resulting in a harmoniows and pleasing whole. 


}PATRONZED WOM Tue QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


auiaarri “GENUINE BARGAINS. 


Bhisd Phenomenal fer is made to the readers of Pearson's Weekly, 11/309. 
a Bae A for 5/6 we will forward direct from our Looms tv your 


PRUDENTIAL 
REAL 
SEAMLESS = 
WOVEN Bi 
HALF-CUINEA 


Suitable foe Drawing-room MDining-room, 
nanceomr bordered, ini 


ver 400,000 s¢ 6old during nr 
» twelve mon Money willingly et 
turned if not ap Snroved ‘Thousands of 
[Repent Orders and Unsvlicited Teati- 
‘monials received, 


. GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY |! 


. With every Car we shall 
ABSOLUTELY, 

a yery Ee ll Rug to 

“match, or we will send 

twe carpets and TWO 


RUGS 
10/6 
4 Belvir Road, Coalville, 
Leicester, 45,1004. 
IL. COX, Esq, writes: 
" Tvae send me two of your Prudential Bruscelette Carpets and Rags, 


' Se Gtenclosed, The last we had befure frum you has becn in wear 
‘ mars,”? 


rated Bargain -Oatafogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Quilts, 


Bedsteads, 
Curtains, &o., Post Free If, when writing, you mention Pearson's Weekly (11/3/08). Address: 


GALAXY, BARGAIN BALE 


CONTAINING— 


8 BLANKETS 9/6 


The lot, packed frees and sent on receipt 


2 amo 

2 Superb Quality Seca Blankets, soft, 
warin,and comfortable, 52in. by 72iu., 
beautifully whipped with crimson. 

2 Heather-Coloured Blankets, 2 most 
durable and useful blanket, size in. 
“by TOin., bordered. 

2 Beautifully Combed White Blankets, 
thick, warm, soft, and confortable, 
pe finished and edged, size Slin, by 
70in 

2 Cream Cot Blankets, warm and soft, 
wash well, with pretty whipped bor: 
der tivish. , 


All or lers executed tn rotation as they arrive by pow. 
Mon: y retarned in full if not fully rails a. 
67 Lowiu Road, Ytreatham Common, 3 


165 

Mre Margary writes:—" Will be ae by 
M.s- F. Hodgson & Sons, Leeds, sending her 
anc othe or Prudential Brusaelette Cacpet. size 10gft. 
he iift. Cheque enclosed i! 6." Mre. Margary 
states, “I have eeveral of these carpets 
dur ne the last sixteen years, and have been 
very ve | pleased with them,” 


Table Linens, Overmantels, 


{OJCSON & SONS (Dept. P.W.), Manufacturers, Taporters 4 ud Merchants, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


CADBURY’S CHOCOLATE 


is delicious, nutritious, wholesome and 
pure; it is made under ideal conditions 
at “The Factory in a Garden.” 


CADBURY'S MILK CHOCOLATE 


AND 


BOURNVILLE CHOCOLATE. 


are charming. confections of exquisite 
flavour and absolute purity. 


CADBURY, BOURNVILLE 


Uur Ureat New War Serial, ‘‘ Whiie 
Britaia Slept,’’ staris in P. W. dated 


Write for advertising matter tv the 
Publsher, ‘‘Pearson's Weekty,"’ 


I Love Little Pussy, her coat. 


[Price Oxe Pennt. 


4 7 
{ 
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.RSON’S WEEELY. “ | Sani. 


eA “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Reanens SHOULD £; 
INFLUENZA J-otpncons weeny” TOFFEE, 2327-22: 
COLDS | = 


BY THE KING OF TOFFEE - MAKERS—MACKINTOSH 5s, ce) 
; HALIFAX. IF YOU LIKE THE PAPER YOU WILL L!:- 

and Nasal Catarrh. 
Doctois’ opinions are divided as to the causes of influenza, 


THE TOFFEE. “PEARSON'S WEEKLY" IN YOUR HA! 
“PEARSON'S WEEKLY" TOFFEE IN YOUR MOUTH, A 
YOUR FEET ON THE FENDER. WHAT COULD BE Nic 
Lia ie ey Lr igen eo jonas, of THIS COLD WEATHER? IT BEATS ROLLER - SKA‘ 
is scourge, an so in e eflicacy 0) enos 11 min F a2 vs we 
Cough uu as a reliabla seanautice sa) cure. The use af HOLLOW, AND 1IS- VERY MUCH CHEAPER, FOR FO 
this pra anes isa Sars ut a specdy meee = PENNYWORTH OF °*PEARSONS WEEKLY”. TOFFEE Ww 
vil after-offects ; an ing t ‘cre epidemic of las t 
vane a5 medistns: eas mioed witlaly: at ie aeaared “ick SUPPLY THE FAMILY CIRCLE FOR A WHOLE. EVEN! 
a ate cgheeing Sie ee i .MOTHERS SHOULD KEEP A SUPPLY OF THIS TOF 
g rant: y } ngs, i ‘or the i ; ' ) 
Foungest child, and is a perfect cure for influenza, coughs, IN THE CUPBOARD. AND GIVE A LITTLE TO THE CHILD: 
Bo] de, Hapalllies anon, Ant all nee eon a sa WHEN GOING. OUT INTO THE COLD, FOR IP IS “ FUEL 
Nurs , reet, Glasgow, a fu 
costllexked’ profumbonal hve, welllie—°1 aivien Bvery THE SYSTEM.” DR. GORDON STABLES SAID SO RECEN1 
IN A LETTER TO MR. MACKINTOSH. THE INVENTOR 


mother, pabants and wind to keep — ploy ta ee 
Cure i ir home. It is a marvellous cure for coughs, : 

ids, endlcb : ie : THE FAMOUS MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE AND OF “PEARSON 
WEEKLY" TOFFEE. 


colds, and chronic chest troubles, and I can, in every way, Nurse Bradshate, 
thoroughly recommend it.” e 


TEN IN ONE FAMILY CURED. 


Mr. T, H. Puntis, 75 Mount Pleasant Road, Southampton, writes :— My household, 
ten in number, have recently checked the influenza by taking Veno’s Lightning Cough 
Cure; it ig a most valuable remedy.” 


“PEARSON’S WEEKLY” TOFFEE IS ON SALE IN . 
‘SANDS OF CONFECTIONERS’ SHOPS IN. EVERY PARi 
THE COUNTRY, WE ASK READERG OF “PEARSO 
WEEKLY” TO BUY “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” TOFFEE ” 
DAY. THIS PAPER HAS AN IMMENSE CIRCULATION. 
You ALL BUY THE TOFFEE YOU CAN DEMONSTE 
TO THE SHOPKEEPERS THE. SELLING POWER OF 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS PAPER. YOU MUST EAT SO! 
THING— WHY NOT OUR TOFFEE? PASS THE W¢ 
ALONG THE LINE; TELL IT FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


“PEARSON'S WEEKLY” TOFFEE 


1s SO NICE. IF YOU BUY IT ONCE YOU’LL BUY 
TWICE. BUY IT TO-DAY. 


TIRED MEN. 


When you are tiredof takine :nysterions prescr! pions 


Veno's Lightning Cough Cure is the Safest and Surest Procurahle Remedy for 


COUCHS & COLDS, 10 ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 2 . NASAL GATARRH, 


INFLUENZA, CHILDREN’S COt CHS, 
LUNG TROUBLES, ——«_—e - a notte. OLD-ACE COUCHS. ~ 


Larger sizes, 1/1} and 2/9. ' Of all Chemists. 


ENO’S LIGHTNING 
COUGH CURE. 


To Smokers BOON to MEN Better than Cod Liver Oil. 


* Nervousand Physical Weaknesree—Urina Real Devonshire Gream ‘cloited); absolutely J and weary uf wearing Klectric Bets, write to me, and 
Troubles, Luck a Vigrnr, Varicocele, an pare; no preservatives used; ‘he mo+t efficac Twit mnt dou w Boek whieh Wy Matha efi, PEARSON'S. WEEK: H 

WAKE YOUR OWN CIGARETTE, SiR: | other allied ine ret Send for Treatise, with gubstitute: for ood liver oil, invaluable for children Por ; 9 ; aut: chy a A 
full porticniars, ineinding Hondreds of Des andinvalids. dib., 1/4; IIb.,2/4; 2ib.,44, free; sopplied BILITY fren. : 


| tir jals of compiete Cures. No Electricity. 
IT IS TWICE AS coop He OntRERISALT free, two atnaiipes,- ? constantly to the Countesses Cadogan, Pembroke, 


JAS, MURRAY, 7 Sonthampton Row, £efton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lich@eid,&c., by 


Holborn, London, W.C, 
i Mrs. Conyers, Bridestowe,8.0., Devonshire 


When writing to Adver: 
Please Mention 


sent + 
this Pape 
ete Loudon, W.C. Over twenty 


Ciearette 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the vate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertise 
ment must be prepaid. All communications shou'd be addressed to the Acvertisement Manager, 
“Pearson's Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by Tuesday 
morning for the following week's issue. 


BEST & PUREST. 
LARCEST SALE IN CREAT BRITAIN. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT; FOREIGN STAMTS FRCE.-% <iifferent | “INCOME TAX.—1f rou wish t aroid trouble 


call or forward by post; full satue per return, or offer | King’s Head Colonials; send 1d mtage. Memion J and e nee, buy ** . i to Income Tax * L’ 

made, — Messrs, Browning, Manufacturing Dentists, | gift 196.- Bright & Son, iGeBtrand, WCE Payers” Iwill selon porn di fRoulties 1n na H. SAMUEL'S : 
2. Oxtort St., Oup. Rathbone Flace, London (Batab. ("0 : poeicch mam eed thas aut evermacce, Bees B BARGAIN Book b & 
4 ewes ° = fomitern #t:nps to A. F. Sowter, 17 Henrietta Bt, sands to put in their ow: 4 
| SCBABY CARS dtrect from fac ory_on aprroval, London, W.C. money they would otherw |-: q 
PHorTo Pos 2 pstbee ea SH bheah ousr iu ithe i cash or easy | ———_- - tail lien’ ji / 
T-CARDS of yself, 1/- B yMents from 4/. mot . Wonderti:) value. 5B 7 ‘ ~ SAML! by 
9 Catalogue ond Samples rae Hookelt July Reed, cand teeny for splends new catulogur, post free. Gaeta Logs. ses Matvieie ties mare? seme, Se Me Se ot 9 
Liverpool, BE. rect Publte Supply Co. (Dep:. 63), Cuventry. future added. Send birthut 0.—Piof. Gould, GREAT FR ei 4 
earson § eee ee (he $$ | Bartlet i, Whitci.urch load, Cardiff, Mi 
“HOW to PATENT an INVENTION.”-| Joviycar CULTURE VOl UME ; 
wiLOAN 7 DUSLOVAN | SHORTHAND Book free. — Editur, Patents,” d5Chaucery Lane,Ldn, | PHYSICAL CULTURE.— Thoroughly prac. 4 
e Interesting booklet free.—Sloan-Duployan Associa: joseiahcecidaiaes weal Geen Lente Ptiysicel ox bare des: train —sent by return om recci! ' 4 

Seem SR EN x : tall ne 

Sixpenny ance WHY EARN SMALL WAGFSnl rourlite? | are iurtrsted. itm xd jaa oon Beene carom mea ameter EDIB 
- —o = a "Gall vonr life? a. nay : ee, for rom 3 , 
i" —There's money in the Remnunt Trade, Experience| A. F. Sqwter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, THE SAVINGS ARE ALMOST INGR 5 
BILLIARDE.—How to play the came. If any- unneceseary.—Write for full particulars Cov hrane's, | London, W.C, and the book carrics wit!) . 5 
one would take" ‘The Game of Billiards and How to | ?-W. Warehouse, Victoria bridge, Manchester. valuable privileges whon busi! 


Play it,’’ by John Roberts, and play every diagreinin | -—.— —_ a a 
succession, he would soon get tid of the monotony of 


PRACH'S LACE CURTAINS.—Write for for it NOW, and in futur 


pay! Tis ins hire of the enormous 1! ; 
Ying fur the table. The book may he hud, post | POULTRY KBEPING.— Those who would | F, LOGUE. 40 Tinstrations. Largest |i 9 i ; 
or 1:2 trot 8 ish: enriet i linstructi eke issued. A Ware!ou ein Book lorrs, Curtains, Case. rofits you have id hitherio. 

A DO HT] BL ia eestor i: rom A P Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henricita | like full instructions as to the kecping, brecding, and | ment Fabrics, My:slins, Linens, Mosiery, | aces, P y pai 


rearing of poultry for both pleasure and prefit ma 1 = . , ‘ 
find it ip “ Poultry Keeping, and How i “Make rd Bam, Peach & sons, Dept, 42, The Lovins, Not tingham. eae weet * 


————S Fay, by ¥; zg. Wiles whic! mey pe Leh price 1/2, a Patents.” 
ree, from . Sowter, Publisher, 17 B 7 
TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERE.-. | Streot, London, W.C. eri Benriet | | TARICOCELE.—Kvery man suffering trom 1H. SAMUE! 
A capital handbook far the novice and nl-o for the} Varicocele ind ita aceompanying ‘dowilies and eee i) 
& plore advenngt atudent ea +o axe and pexe a persons weuknoss should seni for illustrated ctreuler 4 CM 
Photographs,’ Ly Clive Holland. It gives you all v escribing i nestul treat P, 
Woformali nm you require Ba kebend the pe Room, (eee. OF AD one bee few only tatoual and painiews aed We tee Armed 3 Cc SILVER LEVER iS 
. ‘amera lates and Films, Exposure, Development | * Sent sealed, post 5 = ‘orton, 
By LUCAS CLEEVE. of Nex. «. Printing, Mounting, &c., &c. It may | dinner interval. You can learn a number of effec- | co & co Chancery Lane, tonaon Cc. BOBiN . i 5/- » 
be had. post tiee, for L2 from A, F Sowter, Publisher, | “Ve tricks which need little or no apparatus with . Lotcaaiasle , ace fe 
£6 The Hoo! Killen” ke Sisfnieana Pocker neta! ey Cane Sod | pew iene. | 
i. a . € 4 ae Tal bs le Jeni o 
Author o 6 Fool Killer, «c.f _ — | 12 fo a. F Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, ay heal pe At peed abe te pert eg ; ae 
STRENGTH: Ncw Lost; How Regained.— ae Cetera’ Mh fuet ihe book they ase | e.| 


“Bright—pathetic at times, and 
very interesting. The idea is original 
and carried out with force and vigour.” 
—Tribure. 


Interesting uni instructive remarks to young and er : inher, 
middle-axed wnen on" How to Preserve Strength,| gM ALL GARDENS.—Gardening ts 0 fhacl- ior ia Bb ee Nee ¥. owter, Publ +17 Hennatte 
Create Vitality, aud Increase Nerve Stamina.” A | nating hobby, and many usefal hints will be foundin : : 
beet trates aon eee pezliuation, | Tees of | small Ga jens and Howto Make tte Most of Them,” 
a Nerve Force an yin Vv. P. Biddle. It may be had for 1.2, t free, 
Mon. eSent sealed on recolpt of 4 penny stampa by | 07_v= P:. J poe »| ASTROLOGY. — Life FH Mn 
Cuaries “Garden, 8 Gordonholme Dispensary, Brad- ee a, Gowtet, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, | Py ya eg mere Rye mn 
» Yorks, — nges, 9 . Sen ). Ue, 
eee and amped envelope.—Madame Marion, Robertson 
eee Avenue, Edinburgh. 
BOON TO WRAE MEN. — Nervous and | — a — eee 
ROSES.—Full instructions for the cult{ration | Physical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Vartcocele, and. 
and care of Roses in order to grow them tothe best | Allied Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, in- ETIQUETTE FOR MEWN.—A book setting 
advantage may be found tm '' Roses, and How to | cluding bundreds of testimonials of complete cures, forth in nimple atyle full and accurate direction for 
Grew Them,” by Violet Biddle, price 12, post free, | sent eealed, post free, two stampa.—P. J. Murray, 7 the due observance of modern moder and mannera 
from A. F. Sowter Publisher, 17 Menrietta Street, | Southampton Row, London, W.U. for men, is‘ Rtiquette for Men,"’by G. BR, M. Devoreux. SEND A POST- 
Londou W.C. It may be hod, post free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, CARD NOW! 


—— | Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.0. 
H. SAMUEL 


CHINA ay Aid Sorsincs, Q1'=. Di Ce ee Ene eal: Urenlink ok one ; 

, & Snlendid Services, '*. inner, | on the keep’ ¥ ing, and breeding of canarios - —' 

St. Trinket , and Teapet, | and other Capechirda, win firtd ali the i sto wee NO RETIN G Those sho wont. in 87, Market St, 
f . } 


-- 
Shee en 


At all Railway Bookstalls, &¢., or post 
free for 8 stamps from C. ARTHUR 
PEARSON, LTD., Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Sse 


“Send for a Complete List of Pearson's 
Sixpenny Novels (over 100 titles). 


ne i as ‘ati yechina for tirein the book “Cage and x P= 
< your t 5 e Gardner, which may be + prme : . ys aN 
A SPLENDID SELECTION. J em sso pa | 13 from 4°, Sowter, Publisice, 17 Her Decent Sena 1d ty ASP | MANCHESTER. (yay 
Kaaioere Wi nan & ter London, W.c. ubilshor, 17 Hen.erta street, Loudon, | .C. 7 
ee 


Al! Sommunications respecting Advert. ments should be sent to the Advertisement Departnic..t, “PEARSON'S (CERI Y Gilloas, UEVRIETTA STR 
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fp bon 4a sok warded in on including sue New 
PRIZE- £230 Offered this Week. CONTEST 


RESULT OF No. 18. 


Tas week 253 winners are to be congratulated on their 
success in CaaNogLETs, and again a fresh opportunity is 
afforded to you of winning our cash prizes in these 


competitions. : . 
It may enco' you to know that every prize-winnin 
attempt, not merely the one which gains the biggest awar 


is most carefully selected. Our prizes are allocated in no 
haphazard fashion, and before an effort is finally placed on 
the list of awards it has been read and re-read at least a 
dozen times. 

Nor is any consideration paid to the village or town 
where the competitor resides. It ia the merit of the 
attempt only that weighs with the adjudicators, and wins 
the award for the sender. 

It is im ¢ that you should know this, for if you 
thought Kaphasacd. methods ruled our competitions, 
naturally you would not care to submit your attempts. 

Rest assured that merit only wins our prizes. Send us 
those clever CuaNcziets that you construct, and the 
prizes may be yours. ; 

The original paragraph in Competition No. 18 was: 


PEOPLE WHO LIVE IN GLASSHOUSES SHOULD 
NEVER THROW STONES. 


The following are the names and addresses of the winners, 
together with their attempts : - 


First prize of £50: J. R. Grindell, 20 Newnham 
Road, Wood Green. 


Prorte wHO dislike “sinking” . money 
SHOULD NEVER “ float” companies, 


Second prize of £25: E. Robertson, Infantry 
Record Office, Kinnoull Street, Perth. 


Pror.y wHo sign ™N hieroglyphics sHOULD 
make their ark 


Ist PRIZE, 50. 
ord PRIZE, £10. 


3.6 


R140 IN OTHER PRIZES. 


Third prize of £10: A. L. Griffiths, H.M. Customs, 
Glasgow. 


Prorptgs wHo travel under seats SHOULD 
NEVER sneeze there. 


Here are some other good Changelets cent in: 


Bachelors who live in glasshouses are targets 
for misses. 

People who wear paper collars should never, 
never sneeze. 

Those who take size tens should never throw 
slippers. 

People who figure in cinematogra phs should 
avoid spasmodstc movements. 

People who nurse their grievances should 
never lack patients, 


For List of Winners of other Prizes see Page IiL 
of the Red Cover. 


ALL ABOUT CHANCELETS. 


In this contest, Changelete, you are provided with a 
ragraph from which you must remove five of the words 
and substitute five others in the same Places, and thus give 
the sentence a different q 
Here is an example which will make the matter perfectly 
clear to you. You might be given a sentence such as this: 

Mary had a little lamb, tts fleece was white as snow. 

By the removal of five words, and the substitution of five 
new ones, we get the following sentence. The new words 
are underlined : 4 

Mary had a little lamb, tts tail won't wag, it’s glued, 

Below you will find a coupon containing a paragraph 
which must be treated in this manner. ‘The pabagcaph ib 8 

I love little pussy, her coat ts so warm. 

Any alteration in a word whatever will be regarded as 

change. For example: coat changed into coats becomes 


Just to Show You How It’s Done. 


I love little 


With five 


become 


By ROBIN HOOD. 


ideals,’? says & 


“Few men of forty have any : i 
Deals without the “i” are more in their 


speaker, 


line. 


“Oxty twelve months ago I gave him an apple,” 
taid a woman the other day of a constable who 
arrested her. Yet, paradoxical as it eounds, the 
deed waa obviously fruitless. 


“Wer have ceased to look for the Great American 
Novel,” eays a New York paper. Perhaps, after 
all, it is just ag well that the work proves so elusive, 
Considering what some of the mediocre onee are like. 


No. 973. 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Bates. 


PEARSON’S 


Changelet: I 
words sl: wag but refereeing matches 
dangerous. 


GCHANGELETS, No. 21. 


2nd PRIZE, 25. 
4th PRIZE, £5. 


( mouE, 


BELOW. 


anew word. Punctuation marks may be added, altered, or 
omitted, and capital letters may be substituted for small 
letters, or vice versa, without regarded as 

crosr out on the form w FIVE WORDS—NO 
O FEWER —and write in ink carefully and 
clearly above each crossed-out word the word you wish tc 
substitute. Then fill in your name and address in the 
space provided. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form below, or they will be disqualified. If more than 
one attempt is made, each must be written on & 
separate entry form. 

2, Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for 
sixpence, made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
crossed “ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order 
must be written in the space provided. Where one 
Postal Order of a higher value is sent to cover more 
than one attempt, the number of this Postal Order 


must be written on each entry form. 
3. The envelope contai the coupon or cou must be 
addressed to the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 
“CHancgEets No. 21 ” in the top left-hand corner. 

4. ae must arrive not later than first post Thursday, 
March 11th. 

The adjudication of all attempts sent in will be carried 
out with the greatest ible care and consideration. £50 
will be awarded this week to the sender of the Changelet 
which is considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
£25 will be awarded to the sender of the which is 
considered to be the second best, £10 to the sender of the 
third best, and £5 to the sender of the fourth best. The 
remaining £140 will be divided in other Prizes amongst 
those whose attempts come next in merit. 

The Editor will ee no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No corre- 
spondence will be entered into in connection with the 

ition, and tel will be ignored. The published 
is final, and competitors may only enter on this 
understanding. 


Five Words Only to be Altered. 


Postal Order NNO. sccccscrscccccccevscsees 


I undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 


love football, 
80 


Lectures to mothors are to be given at a London 
hospital. This is merely a case of man getting his 
own back for the lectures that mothers give their 
husbands and sons. 


Tue Lambeth Guardians have appointed an official 
barber to the workhouse, and his salary works out 
at the rate of six shavesa penny. It is to be hoped 
that this cutting of prices will not be followed by 
cut faces. 


Near Tiverton lives a man who can boast that 
he has never posted a letter in his life. Several 
married ladies have intimated that his boast is by 
no means unique, and that their husbands could 
truthfully say the same thing. 


One of Harry Lauder’s last engagements in 
America was to sing to 2,000 lunatics at the City 
Asylum, when he sang two new songs presently to 
be given at the Tivoli. If the custom of tr) ing over 
Scotch songs for the English market in similar institu- 
tions becomes general, a fresh terror will be added 
to insanity. 


decision as final and legally binding. 


:0.0.60660636646480600h+D00>bb->00baa0>55255.0 0 7 


“Siszru,”’ says Mr. Bernard Pares, “is a land 
of promise to which young Russians look for their 
fortunes.’’ At one time they looked to it for their 
misfortunes, 


Accorpinc to an authority, the trainin 
voice should begin almost in ‘the cradle. many 
cases it does; at any rate, most of us went in for 
vocal exercise from the very first. 


of the 


A qaret in a County Council school was asked to 
state the bost way 0 preparing an imaginary hus- 
band’s supper. “A working man didn’t ought t 
have no supper,” she wrote, “or, if he did, he 
should make his supper off his wife’s remains.” 
Oannibalism, apparently, 


A vamovs playwright says: “If the public only 
knew how one suffers in writing a play, it would 
surely bring a large measure of itdalger cs to bear 
upon the result.’’ Judging from some of the plays 
they are invited to witness, we should imagine that 
the public suffer quite as muc} Av- nlawwrights 
thomselves. 


WEEKLY. WEEK ENDING MARCH 11, 1909. 


Fad | 


ENTERED + 
Stationers’ 


The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


The Stockbroker, the Colonel, and the 

heque. 

Avsrraumans still tell stories of tho C.I.V.’s, 
although the South African war is now a thing of 
the past. That regiment seems to be an enduring 
memory, and the tales about it go on their steady 
round year by year. The Metsougxe Tres has 
tale of one of its rankers; a member of the London 
Stock Exchange, who was left one wet and miserable 
night to guard a waggon-load of goods on the veldt. 

He shivered in the unsheltered place for some hours 
Lee Me rf things, and then a bright thought 
struck him just as tho colonel came round on his tour 


of in 
“Go red i *« is thi 
«me. he asked, “how much is this _waggon 


“I don’t know,” was the answer. 
we can’t afford to lose it.” 

“ Well, but colonel,” persisted the amateur soldier, 
“you might give me a rough idea of the value.’& 

oa two hundred pounds,’ said the colonel, 
testily. a 

“Vory well,” was the answer, “I will come down 
te the camp and give you a cheque for the amount. 
Then IV’) turn in. I wouldn’t catch my death of 
sold for twice that much.” 

What the colonel said is not recorded. 


“Much or little, 


In Moderation. 

Mr. W. Carter Part tells a couple of good stories 

in the Yorxsnme Weexty Post: 
“I urge that a man should devote himself to a 
reasonable amount of outdeor sport. And I am re- 
thinded of the Irish boatman, who answered an inquiry 
about. his brother with: 

“« Ah, bad-cess to the speigeets 
‘anner. He. don’t fish, an’. he w 
don’t care a rap for ’untin’.’ 

“« What does he do, Pat?’ 

“Do yer ‘anner?’ retarned Pat in tones of utter 
contempt for the lg: 10 of the family. “ Nothin’, 
yer ’anner; he does nothin’—just wurrks an’ wurrks 
an’ ss _ alee sani 

‘Stifl, as ve su 5 rb in ration, 
strict’ moderation, such’ as aa advocated by the 
a elder in regard to the drink question is a 

thing. 

“<Eh, mon,’ he observed solemnly ta the ne’erdo- 
weel, ‘it’s this conteenual drinking that’s the ruin o” 
mony a chiel beside yersel. Mind ye, I admeet a mon 
may tak? a wee drappie when he wakes i? the morn 
to clear awa’ the nicht vapours, an’ I’m no against 
a mon taking a mutchkin to wash doon his pairritch 
at breakfast-time, an’ I wadna stop him fra drinking 
his forencon dram, or anither to whet his appetite 
for his dinner, an’ aiblins he’ll want anither to settle 
it, an’ 1 dinna say a word egainst a stoup i’ the after- 
noon, an’ a dsink or twa i’ the evening, while a guid 
stiff cup fora nicht-eap isna indulgence—it’s just a 
neecessity. Gin a mon wull bide by moderate rules 
like these I dinna see hoo a mon’s going to be any the 
waur; but it’s this conteenual drink, drink, drinking 
that plays auld Clootie wi’ a body !’” 2 


A Lover of Peace. 


Mr. W. T, Sreap, the great apostle of peace, and 
the man who was most instrumental in founding the 
Hague Conference, told a good story in a recent 
lecture as to how easily wars might. be stopped. 

“Men talk sincerely,” he said, “about pape one 
another, about the universal brotherhood of man, 
and in the same breath they assert that it is right 
to burn and maim and kill in war. They are not 
so logical as a young coloured recruit whe served in 
the Philippines. This young man, at the end of his 
initial engagement, was hauled before his captain. 

“*So you.ran at, the first fire, did you?’ said the 
captain, scornfully. : 

"Yos, sah; an’ I’d ’a’ run sooner, sah, if I’d 
knowed if wuz comin’.’ 

“«Have you no regard for your 
Calhoun?? 

“<Mah reputation hain’t nuffin’ to me, sah, 'long- 
side o’ mah life.’ 

“The captain smiled and twirled his moustache. 
Here was an intelligent young man. He’d talk him 
over to the right point of view. ‘ 

“Even if you should lose your life, Calhoun,’ he 
said, ‘you’d have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you had died for your country.’ 

“<« Wot satisfaction could dat be to me, sah, when 
de ro’ feelin’ it wuz gone?’ 

“<Then patriotism. means nothing to you?’ 

“:Nafin’, sah. I wouldn’t put mah life in de 
scales agin any Government dat eber existed, for no 
Government could replace de loss 0’ me.’ 

“*Calboun, if all soldiers were like you, the world’s 
Governments would’ all ge to pieces.’ 

“¢On de contrary, sah, dey’d last for ever; for, if 
all soldiers wuz like me, den dere couldn’t heber be 


he’s no goad, yer 
on’t shost, an’ he 


reputation, 
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no fightin’. 


We want you particularly to read t 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


What We All Like Best. 

Mapawme Catvé, at a ladies’ luncheon, was condoned 
with by an 
laudatory article.about. her had not been very subtle 
or discriminating. 

“I know well,” said the spinster, smiling behind 
her glittering spectacles, “thet only discriminating 
praise counts as praise with you.” 

“Don’t talk about discriminating praise,’ answered 
Madame Calvé. “‘Fulsome flattery is good enough 


for me.” 
Geordie Horn’s Chest. 

Grorprz Horn was a character well known among 
the country folk of the Scottish Highlands -twenty- 
five years ago. He belonged to a class rather hard to 
classify, for he was neither a tramp nor & farm hand, 
although frequently following the habits of both. 
Wandering from farm to farm the greater part of 
the time, he was ktndly treated and hospitably enter- 
tained generally. While hé was a man of unusual 
strength, he was mentally weak and exceedingly lazy. 

“He's a gie cute chiel, though slow in the uptack” 
(imdergeunding), was the way a good many described 
him. 

One day he arrived at his friend the doctor’s, and 
complained of a severe pain in his breast. The doctor 
handed him a plaster with instructions to put it on 
his chest without delay. Gedfdio gave him ono of his 
knowing, looks, and took his departure. The doctor 
met him a few days later, and inquired how he wae 
feelmg now. Geordie replied : ‘ . 2 

“Nae. better.’’ 5 

“Did’ you do as I told you with the plaster?” the 
doctor went on. 

“Weel, no, not exactly; I done the best I could. I 
didn’t have a chest, sae I stuck it on my, bandbox” 


-(batbox). 
A Jtdbilee Joke. 

In ther recently published memoirs Lady Randolph 
Churchill says: . : 

si ing in 1887 was dubbed ‘Jubilee,’ from 
knights‘dhd babies to hate ard <gats. ‘God‘Sare tho: 
Queen’ was heard ad ‘riayseam On every conceivable 
occasion until the tune became an obsession. This led. 
to a practical joke at.the castle, which caused much 
wnt One ms epeskin f the Jubil Ip 

e ing, ing of the Jubilee craze, I pre- 
tended that: T he peosinad as an advertisement a 
‘Jubilee bustle,’ which would play ‘God Save the 
Queen’ when the wearer sat down. This, of course, 
créated, mich curiosity and laughter. . . wiry 

“Having promised to put it on, I took my hosts ' 
into my confidence. An alde-de-cdmp was pressed into | 
the service, and, ‘armed with o small musical-box, 
was made to hide under ao particular arm-chair. 

“While the company was at luncheon I retired to 
don the,so-called ‘Jubilee wonder,’ and when they 
were all assembled I marched in solemnly, and slowly 
sat down on an arm-chair where the poor aide-de-camp 
was hiding his cramped limbs. 

“To the delight and astonishment of everyone, the 
national anthem was heard gently tinkling forth. 
Every time I rose it stopped; every time I sat down 
it began again. I still laugh when I think of it and 
of the astonished faces about me.”’ 


Three Good Irish Stories. 

Ix a recent article on Irish humour, Mr. T. B. 
McCall tells a string of good stories, most of them 
new. : 

Here is a story which has becn told before, but will 
bear repetition : 

An eminent Irishman, famous as an historian and 
man of letters, arrived one morning at the North 
Wall in a brown study. Scarcely had his feet touched . 
land when he was seized, bag and baggage, by an 
alert car-driver, who soon had the dreaming gentle- 
man ensconced on a side of his car. They drové off at 
high speed, and made a tour of tho principal streets. 
They bled on their tracks, flashed round corners, 
and appeared in most unexpected places, all in tho 
most aimless fashion, and at a breakneck speed. At 
the end of an hour’s brilliant car-driving, the fare 
woke up’from his reverie in amazement. 

“In the name of Heaven, Pat,” he exclaimed, 
“where are we going to?” : 

“Och!” says Pat, “the sorra one of me knows, 
your honour, but we’re drivin’ like blazes to it, any- 
way. 

Only a Dublin jarvey could have made such an 
answer. 

Dublin produces a type of old woman as peculiar 
to the city as the outside cars. = 

“Och, Biddy,” says one pronounced specimen to 
another, as they met in O’Connell Street on a Monday 
morning, “were you not down at Arran Quay chapel, 
last night to hear the sermon?” ° 

“No, jewel, I was not there. What was the sermon 
about?’ 2 ; 

“ Ah! the finest sermon on hell you ivir heard from 
a young priest called Father Clancy, the darlintest 
young man you ivir set eyes on, and him just ordained 
oe kee hat would 

rra oon, woman; what would a youn 
like that know about bell?” ei wee 
“Know about hell, is it; he knows more about hell 


elderly spinster on the ground that a | 
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listenin’ to him, you would think he was born ang 
ee in it.” ‘ - : 

t young clergyman must certainly exerciso a 
wonderful amount of power in the. pulpit. 

Belfast has a unique record in street rioting, and 
when the paving stones are hurtling t tho air a 
= s life is not by any means a happy one. 

ig a story told of one of the stalwart workers 
of the Queen’s Island which sums up the situation. 
He had laid hold of. a policeman, was getting in 


| some pretty work, the big constable being almost 


helpless in his hands. An acquaintatice rushed up, 
anxious to have a share in the row. F 
“For Heaven’s sake, just let me get ono cuff at 
i (mild translation). 
is friend desisted for a moment from the proccss 
of pulping the “pecler’s” head. 
“Cud ye not get a polisman for yourself, d’ye 
think?” te asked, with ineffable contempt. 


Like the Gentry. 

Tue late Lucas Cleeve tells of an old ‘nurse who 
had a very pretty daughter. The girl met a 
millionaire broker at Broadstairs one week-end. 
The man p 1, and they were married. An 
excellent niatch. Lucas Cleeve saw the mother a 
short time efter the wedding, ny Si . 

“Mollie has done well, hasn’t she?” she said. 

“She has that, ma’am,” said tho old woman. 

“Her husband is very rich, isn’t he?” 

“Rich! ‘Save us, yes. ‘ou should see, ma'am, 
Moll’s brougham, her coachman and footman, her 
motor-car, and her diamonds and pesrts. ‘Jh, she 
lives high! Quite ‘like the nobility snd gentry, 


ma’am. Why, she strips for dinner |” 


Rambling Recollections. - 

Tue late Sir H. Drummond Wolff’s second instal- 
ment of “Rambling Recollections” describes how Fuad 
Pasha when Grand Vizier, came to England on 4 
mission in 1858. A certain lady thought it witty to 
ask him how meny . wives: be: had. ..Be- generally 
evaded thé anawer ; Bub on one. aceasion she repeated 
the E paprenge bluntly in the présence of others. 
Fuad Pasha replied: © ~~ ©: 

“The same number as your, hushand—two. The 
only difference is that he conceals one of his, and I 
do not.¥ *,~ ven 

I recollect this.same question being put to a Turkish 
naval lieutenant, who commanded a launch placed at 

i at Constantinople by the Sultan. He was 


my eapoml 
asked @ young secretary how many wives he had, 


and replied, in English: ; ; 

“TI have only one. I find that quite enough yp 

Another story relates to Bishop Magee: 

He was once asked to marry a gentleman who was 
a great whisky manufacturer in Dublin. The Bishop 
felt. disinclined to do tiis, being very much opposed to 
the trade; but, as the gentleman in question had a 
great reputation, and was known’ to be very charit- 
able; the Bishop did not like.to refuse. After the 
ceremony the bridegroom said :- . 

“] do not know how to thank your lordship. I 
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with you! 


‘wish I could do something that ae be pleasing to 


you. All I can say is, ‘The Lord 
The Bishop replied: . 
“ And with thy spirit!” 


How Phelps Frightened Charles Warner. 

Soon after the late Charles Warner made his first 
appearance at Drury Lane, Phelps called the young 

aginner into his room and said: 

“Now, my lad, I’m going to make an actor of you, 

and I think you’ve got the stuff in you. Richelicu 
will be my next play, and I shail cast you for 
Francois. You must take great pains, and I will 
assist you in every way that I can.” 

‘Warner was, naturally, in the seventh heaven of 
delight at this, as he had never yet played so im- 
portant a . The first night came. It will bo 
remembered that after Richelieu’s great soliloquy 
Francois rushes in, and the great Cardinal exclaims: 

“The dispatch, boy! Life—death,” in breathless 


excitement. 

At this supreme moment Phelps gave 4 
tremendously grim and prolonged “Ha!” which so 
frightened the latest Francois that he fell on his 
knees mute. Phelps repeated tho lines; but 
Francois, instead of uttering the lengthy and im- 
portant speech aaa) @ conspiracy, simply 
stammered out, “I—I—haven’t got it!” Phelps 


growled. out, quite audibly, “Oh, hang you! You're 
ruined !” and the actor got off the stage ‘as best he 
could. He hid himself in his room, and cricd like 
a child. 

Before the peronmanne on the next. night (records 
the Era), Phelps sent for Charles Warner, who 
obeyed the summons tremblingly, but, to his intense 
relief, the veteran and kindly actor said to him, in 
ry fens and fatherly fashion, “Come here, my boy. 
Why, how nervous you were! You will be al! right 
to-night, eh?” 

“Sir,’”? said tho lad, “it was that dreadful ‘Ha!’ 
You didn’t do it at rehearsal!” At this tho old 
tragedian Iaughed outright. The lad “was” all right 
at night, and afterwards Phelps wes “harlee 


than all the priests in Dublin. I declare, if you were Warner’s best friend. 


are entitled “ Excelsior Upsto-Date.” 
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While Britain Slept. 


Two Vividly Contrasted Pictures that Show You what War Would be Like. 


Tris week we give you two pictures of a vividly- 
contrasting nature. 

The firsb pioture is that of a drawing-room in 
tho average British home. The day’s work is over, 
the husband hes returned after a hard day’s work, 
and is thoroughly enjoying himself in front of the 


ATT A 


one taken from the great invasion story which starts 
in next week’s Pearson’s Weekly. It is just an 
isolated instance which we have given you in order 
to cause you to reflect what you would do if you 
were in the place of the householder shown. 

We know perfectly well that, when our story comes 


Evening in a British home before the arrival of the invaders. 


‘fire. His wife is busy sewing, and the little child 
is amusing iteelf with its toy tea-set, 

@ is s picture which one can see in thousands 
of homes scattered ali over the country. There is 
an wir of peace and restfulncss about the whole 
scene which gives no hint of the calamity which 
falls upon them before twenty-four hours have passed. 
The artist has cleverly portrayed that feeling of 
fatal security which is characteristic of the English- 
maa to-day. 

The next picture shows a transformation, as com- 
plote as it is humiliating. And yet it is exactly 
tha same room twenty-four hours later. 

What has happened is this: At ten o'clock the 
husband, having roused himself from his comfortable 
position, rakes out the fire, turns out the gas, locks 
up the house—just as he has done scores of times 
before—and gees up to bed. 

At three in the morning he is aroused by a clatter 
san: shouts and cries of fear and amazement. 
: is a hammering at his door, and an offcer 
in strange, foreign uniform informs him that half-a- 
dozen soldiers are billeted upon him. He is made 
t@ realise that England is invaded, and tliat the 
inyader has advanced as far as his home. 

Resistance is quite useless; he has to submit. 

And 80, when the troops arrive later, six coarse, 
foreign soldiers desecrate his little home. You seo 
thom thoroughly enjoying themselves in his drawing- 
room, while the tenant and his wife and child look 
on helplessly. . 

‘These pictures will'enable you to understand what 
invasion would really mean to you, the British house- 
holder, 

When invasion comes, it will not be heralded by 
formal declarations of war, or by what politicians 
term “strained diplomatio relations.” It will come 
Ike a thief in the night, and will fall upon an un- 
Guarded proy. 

Tho incident which has just been described is not 


EXCELSIOR. 


into the hands of the British public, there will be 
certain smug individuals who will brand us as 
* alarmists.”’ 

This type of person does not live exclusively in 
Britain. 

In 1870 he lived in Paris, and when someone 
suggested that, possibly, the German soldiers might 
march with death and violence as their comrades 


right into the heart of gay and careless Paris, the 
person we refer to laughed and called him “alarmist.” 

Nevertheless, the German soldiers came, surrounded 
the city for four terrible months, and starved Patis 
into surrender. Then they marched into the homes 
of the people. 

How many times was a certain Russian diplomatist 
dubbed “alarmist” because he stated that tiny little 
Japan might prove powerful Russia’s conqueror if 
war were, @ndeed, declared. He was laughed at, and 
later on the scomingly impossible happened. ; 

So in the remarkable story, “ While Britain Slept,” 
we want to show our fellow-countrymen just what 
would be the effect of invasion upon their homes. 

There havo been plenty of war storice written, but 
they have all been treated on a military basis. No 
story has ever bofore dealt with the fact of invasion 
on the individual. In this respect, “While Britain 
Slept” is unique. 

In London at the moment a play is running of 
which you may have heard. It is called An English- 
man’s Home. That play has, during the short tim: 
it has been running, aroused London to a sense of 
the risk of invasion. Unless the civilian has seen the 
play, he cannot understand what war really means. 
People step out of the theatre deep in thought, 
having realised for the first time in their lives what 
would happen to them individually in the deplorable 
event of a successful invasion by a foreign foe. 

Since, however, only a very small percentage of the 
people of this-country are able to personally form 
part of the audience, we are going to place before 
them a story which will bring home to them, in just 
as realistic a manner, all the horrors of war. 

The story is not based on the play. The author 
has never seen the play. But he has known war, 
and he will teach you to know it. 

The next number of P.W. will contain the first 
instalment, and as there will be an enormous extra 
demand for copies, you must ask your newsagent to 
be sure and reserve a copy for you, otherwise ono of 
the scores of people in your neighbourhood, who aro 
not in the habit of taking Pearson’s Weekly, will be 
round and get your copy before you have time to 
call for it, and, as it will be quite impossible to re- 
print when once the issue is out, you may get loft 
without a copy at all. 


The same room, twenty-four hours later, with foreign troops billeted upon the household. 


Upste-DateT he winter day wae fading fast Ae through an Alpine village passed 


youth, who read with ardour Keen An illustrated magazine—Called fF 
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Mr. HENRY A, LYTTON, © 
the well-known Acter of Gilbert and Sullivan Operas, i 


over ” means of free passes for performances to | 1 oO” he began, and then the pipe overcame 


come 7 a m, and he dashed incontinently for. the wings. | 

Arrived at Farnham, the Late, Sr and Mr. “Well?” chorussed the audience, as he vanished, 
Lytton decided to go and post t bills. and in @ moment the word was echoing and -rc- 

Armed with an ancient broom and a bueket of echoing around the house. — - 2 a See 
paste, they wandered round the penping town. And, But Mr. Lytton, somewhere away at the back of 
all things considered, it was well that no one saw the stage, was just then feeling the very reverse of 
them. r, possessing only the clothes the: what that word expressed. 
in, they had donned their respective nightshirte as Some time later Mr. Lytton made another attempt 
overalls. at billposting. _ i 

In spite of inexpensive methods, things did not | The biggest printer in the town had declincd to 
prosper at Farnham, and the un ‘ortunate artistes | do any work for the company, except as @ cash trans- 
came very near to starving. action, but a man prepared to give credit had 

One day the conductor of the scanty orchestra | eventually been found, and Mr. Lytton and his com- 
received a postal order from some of his relatives, | panions, thirsting for revenge on the more heartless 
and, waving this jybilantly in his hand, he sought typographer, went round to his house, and past«l 
out Mr. Lytton. 7 the rival printer’s bills all over the windows, tho 

“ook here, old chap,” said he. “I want you walls, and the gate. Then they proceeded to his 
ee your wie . come round and lunch with me | office, and decorated that in like manner. 

morrow at 12.30. 

Considering that there was no prospect of break- Tt ey ned. une, : Se ae istake, The injured 
fast for the pair, lunch was only too welcome, and | . inter of wer in the land and at Hat ‘ 
Mr, Lytton socepted with alacrity. an cuan : is 

when the curtain should have gone up the theatr 
was still empty. 

Then a rumour of impending police action reached 
the artistes’ ears, and a hasty consultation was j«id 
amon m. 

In less than half an hour the company had 
ignominiously fled from the' town. : 

To come to more recent. times, Mr. Lytton, as tic 
McCrankie, in Haddon Hall, really played his bax- 
pipes, and the mastering of the instrument was rull 
of events. 

When, after prolonged effort, he first managed 1 

uce some intensely mournful sounds from it, lis 
andlady came to him with tears in her eyes, #11 
stated that, although she had’ lodged “nicuer 
minstrels, Zufus, and Sequah, she “had never fad 
anybody so great a nuisance as he was, and begyed 
him to go away. ; 

He went. But his next. landlady protested that, 
having always treated Mr. D’Oyley Carte’s  cnn:- 
panies well, she couldn’t conjecture why on earth 
they had sent her such an infliction as he wa:. 

In despair, Mr. Lytton went to the theatro to 
practise. a 

But even here he was not allowed ta continue 1- 
disturbed; for, within the space of ten minu!<<. 2 
man in livery came across from the Town Ha! and 
requested him to stop, because the officials were un- 
able to proceed with their work. — 

This sounds very hard on Mr. Lytton, but. over 
all the circumstances, it was not surprising, for, he 
admits himself that the bagpipes, when bacly 
played, can be heard two miles away ! 


actor was just being transformed into the ferocious 
one of the Mikado. . 

But Mr. P. Doubleyou was not dismayed. 

“T see from the newspapers,” said he, “that you 
have pe celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
our first appearance in Gilbert and Sullivan opera, 
Mr. L .” Pye called to congratulate you.’ 

“Thanks,” said thé Mikado, jously. “But, 
you know, although the event di actually occur on 
January 28rd, I’m not celebrating it till the end of 
the present series of revivals. I’m going to have a 
sort of farewell party then, before I leave London 
to play all my we on tour.” 

“Can you tell me some sturies connected with 
your career?” inquired Mr. P. Doubleyou. 

The Mikado smiled wickdly. At last he had 
divined his visitor’s real mission. But, in spite 
of his terrifying appearance, he continued to be 

acious, and told several—mostl about his earlier 

ys, when he was known (or wu: own) to fame as 
“Mr. A.. Henri.” 

One of his first theatrical ventures was to join a 
dramatic company at Aldershot. : 

Much.to his astonishment and delight, he was 
honoured, within a. few hours of his arrival, by 
being made. responsible manager of the concern. 
But his delight was short-lived. For.in a very brief 
while he «diseovered the.distinction was one which 
none of the other members coveted, finances being 
at a low. ebb, and performances far from successful. 


Bribed a Policeman. . 

Eventually, it was decided to leave Aldershot, and 
late one night the “company” set off for Farnham 
by road—a distance of five miles—carrying the 
scenery with them. .. a 

It was a wonderful procession. Whilst the ladies 
walked Lee upon the footpath, the gentlemen 
struggled along with the scenery against a hi 
wind, in the middle of the road. 

Before long they encountered a rural policeman, 
who insisted that — were tramps, and declined to 
allow them to proceed. ~ 

Human nature, however, is frail, and the unique 
“scone-shifters” contrived at last to win the officer 


At time appointed, they arrived at their bene- 


‘ ing that 
them, and had already eaten his own dinner. 
“Don’t mention it, my dear fellow,” cried Mr. 


Emptied Out His Plate. 


On the following day Mr. Lytton hs ned to 
dlady, and she said: Ee 


yesterday.” ; 
“Ate his dinner!” echoed Mr. Lytton. “Why, he 
finished it just before we came in.” 

“Not a bit of it,” she retorted. “He couldn’t 
afford dinner for you and your wife and himself 
too, so he went wi Fi : 

“But,” exclaimed Mr. Lytton with sudden recollec- 
tion, “I saw his dirty plate.” 

The landlady shook her head. 

“You ste his dinner, I tell you,” she re ted. 
“He turned it out of one plate into another, 60 
that you shouldn’t know.” 

Somewhere about this eventful period Mr. Lytton 
appeared as Tom Tag in The Waterman. His per- 
“formance, like the piece itself, was not a success. 
On the opening night he was still far from letter- 
rfect, and, to add to his misery, he had to make 


is entry with a strong pipe in his mouth. 
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Women Wont Marry Nowadays | —--o mn 


A> great controversy is raging again over | poses to; in many cases he tries a few ere he retires Now, I know the sort of ikelv to be 
the ancient question of taxing bachelors, but why confused and disgusted at woman’s reluctance to brought forward. If s ee ee faney 
should bachelors be taxed any more than old maids? | marry. : any of the men who propose to her, is she no: rit 
People grow hysterical over the declining marriage It is the merest clap-trap to say that a woman, in | to refuse them all? Quite right, but, in that ov st. 
rate, and rail violently against men who will not these times, is ready to jump at any offer of marriage. | don’t say that men will not come forward, anil i’. : 
take upon their shulders the yoke of matrimony. She is not. Usually, she is extremely particular, | propose to tax bachelors for the latter reascr. 
But is not there something wrong here? Are not | and will not think of marriage unless she clearly fo wonder widows, espacially young onc-. <"t 
the women more at fault than the men? Why, I| sees that it will benefit and better her in every | married quite easily—tha real secret lies in t!« iach 
have known a young woman to receive seven offers ie 4 that they are more easily talked round, and. b::\i: 
of marriage between the ages of twenty and thirty, en cannot-get wives in these days; for one young | had o taste of matrimony, they are “usually 
and she is @ spinster to-day. woman who is ready and willing to marry, there | ready to try another course. Accordingly, they 
Every Man Proposes. ies kere bigs i uP so aan men —- “| encouragement; they do not 1::/! 
3 ing, one or two of them ¢ girl. ill, | out rebuffs and contemptuous remarks when a 0 
She had chances of marrying, one For all the crities say that men won’t marry, that they | comes to ask their hand in marriage. 


very good, yet she refused every offer! refer bachelorhood—stuff mnsense ; 
that, her spinsterhood will be set down as a result of ola @ kanteed A Seg tare tnaiklg, avant one | Business Women the Greatest Sinners. 


man being tardy in coming forward—man who prefers , R But the ordina irl of aaceqiliy 
his freedom, bis luxuries, and his full liberty! That wants to get married, but usually cannot. to twénty-six years of age! Ee tea‘ make mac! of 
is the hardship. Man is blamed for not coming Tax Those Who Refuse Offers, a move towards the altar; she thinks that. marie. 
forward, when the blame should rest on the women. How people can support any movement which aims |is a bore and a humbug, and ao condition wi.ch 
The plain truth is this: Women, in these times | at the taxation of bachelors puzzles me; they cannot | holds out no good prospects whatever. 
of ours, or, at any rate, @ large majority of them, | have examined the facts; had they done so, they | Undoubtedly, it is the women who are respon" 
won't accept offers of marriage; they rather spurn would understand that the bachelor is usually a | for our declining marriage rate; they, and not the 
them, and the idea of being in any way, tied down is| bachelor against his own inclination. men, are to blame, and the busincss ‘woman i9 7h 
utterly repugnant to your ordinary woman of to-day. Certainly, tax men who won’t make an effort to eatest sinner amongst the sex, especially si: no 
Every man when he reaches a certain age, and is} get married—that ig a different thing, but precious +e attained to a salary of; perhaps 25g. per seers. 
im receipt of a certain salary, proposes to some | few would there be to tax. And, most certainly, tax I have found it to be a fact that the woman «9 
woman, and I do not believe there are exceptions, or | any woman who, having received offers of marriage, |earns a salary of that kind will not wed on °ry 
ever have been. Men are only too anxious to marry, | has refused them all, granted that all else is equal. | account; and she who earns, say 80s. to 40s. pet 
and all this shrieking about men being backward | In that event a good sum would come to the Revenue | week absolutely jeers at wedlock,” . 
arid refusing to wed, and so forth, is the veriest | annually. In short, the highly-salaried lady may be sct do" 
bumb Undoubtedly, every bachelor is the handiwork of | as a certain spinster—she is too comfortable eves *9 


ug. 
But what on earth can a man do? Obviously, he| some woman, or women and, doubtless, there are |think of marriage; never would such as she cons: 
cannot d a women to the altar, so; perforce, he | plent of bachelors, from forty years upwards, who ts. be tied own to the routine of esiinacy houses 


ie compelled to settle down to enjoy as he may} wou willingly pay taxation rather than marry after | hold k. 
a bachelor’s existence. And, remember, that it is the rebuffs Sod Anant they have received trom ladies | If bachelors are to be taxed, tax spinsters. °°; 
not one woman only whom your average man pro to whom they proposed. | they are the greater offenders, if the truth bo tel. 


Upon the track that shone witb ice He slipped and tumbled h 
And twice he rose and cussed ths frost, And found pled ae Agere ig aon lost—tn PEARSON'S. 
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Learning The Piano 
Without Lessons. — 


By One Who Has Done It. 


Tames ere hundreds of young fellows who would 
like to take music leasons this coming spring wha are 
afraid of going—like ordinary school-children—to the 
musio teacher. Now, I was in a like predicament 
some yeare ago. 

I did not care to be “taught,” and eo I thought 
that I would try and teach myself. Certainly I am 
not a Paderewski, but sufficient knowledge and 
facility has been gained to enable me to accompany 
at concerts, play for dances, and likewise; many more 
social invitations have been mine because of being 
able to play the piano creditably. 


«Athol Forbes’ tells some lnateresting Stories. 


Ir is Cicero who says economy is of iteelf a 
revenue, but he is using the word in its best sense 
of administration and careful stewardship. Econo 
mies is ® word with quite » different meaning. The 
plural turns it into something else, parsimony. 

Every day one meets curious cases of it, which 
amount to oddities. A guest of mine one evening 
lately asked if I had a haltpenny stamp. 

“No, I can give you @ penny one,” said. “But 
I want it for 8 postcard, which must go to-night.” 
Would you believe it, this man, fairly well-off, walked 
to the post-office, half a mile, to get the halfpenny 
stamp, thea he took the tram back, which cost him 


a penny. 

ET could not waste a penny on e postcard,’’ he 
said. ; 

Inyi fashionable West-end club four of us sat 
smoking. I lighted my cigar, all the others waited 
for the remains of the match to get a light, and the 
last man burnt his shirt-front in a desperate effort 
to light his cigar from the flickering-out flame. — Yet 
he did not hesitate to pay half-a-crown for a cigar. 


Lord Who Disliked Butchers’ Bills. 


Sir G. W. E. Russell gives us a delightful story. 
A past master in these lesser arte of retrenchment 
was the Marquis of C. I suppress his real name 
because he lived not a hundred miles from Man- 
chester, and his descendants might resent my 
famili ay : 
Lord CO. had a peculiar dislike to butchers’ bills, 
and, in order to evade them, he fed his numerous 
family on the produce of the estate, chiefly rabbite 
and garden stuff, thereby enfeebling their constitu- 
tions, and destroying their complexions. . 

One of these ill-nourished children was destined 
for the sea, and, when the time ap roached for him 
to begin his career, Lord C. as a brother peer, 
whose son was going to join the same ehip, whether 
he meant to give the boy a watch. 

“Oh, yes; I think I shall let him have a silver 
watch.” : 
_"Very good,” replied Lord C. “That settles the 
question. My boy can look at your boy’s watch.” 

On one occasion I was spending a few days with 
a baronet. We sat in the library smoking after 
dinner. About nine o’clock a footman brought in 
rugs, and proceeded to tuck up his master. , 


Always Travelled Home Free. 


®You follow my e le,” he said. I laughingly 
declined. ‘You see, it’s thie way. Ooals are so 
jolly expensive, so I have a rule that no firee shall 
be replenished after dinner, and no fire lighted before 
lunch.” 

Before we parted for the night, I wae glad of that 
rug, and I did not part with it, while I stayed in 
the house. In every other way he was a generous 
host. 

Until recent years a rich Yorkshire manufacturer, 
and, for a time, a member of Parliament, whenever 
he used to go to town, used to make a practice of 
missing the train. He would arrive on the platform 
just as it went out of the station. 

A few minutes later a goods train due to pass 
through and pick up one or two trucks, took him 
home in the guard’s van, for which he paid nothing. 

Being a big shareholder in the company, the station- 
master Shough it best to connive at his little scheme. 

Noticing on one journey that the guard always had 
coffee, he would say, “Guard, have you finished with 
your coffee?” and forthwith he would settle tho ques- 
tion by drinking it himself. 
Statesmen Who Saved Oddments. 


One of our hard-working bishope ekes out his in- 
eome by saving up ecraps of paper. When anyone 
writes to him, he uses the part of their letter un- 
written upon for his reply. 

The late Lord Beaconsfield would spend an hour 
mending a, worn-out quill pen. : : 

Mr. Gladstone red to save up pieces of string, 
which he kept in his pocket. He could never allow 
& parcel to be cub open in his presence. He would 
grapple with the knots, and rejoice when he secured 
a fine ee of string. ed 

A North-country magnate lost his wife, and the 
funeral took place on a very cold day. The bearers 

to drive in an conveyance some eight or 
nine miles to the house, and when they arrived they 
were frozen. . 

Before removing the coffin, they complained that 

their Angers were stiff with cold, and intimated that 


wish, if they have patience for practice. 


copy for ninepence. 
4 this 


paper and its corresponding position on the piano. 


notes thoroughly you will be able to play the solo of 
any song you have in your possession r the first 
as f-hour. But, of course, this will be only with one 
nger. 
Years ago I could do no more. 


hymn tune the first difficulty has been overcome. 


which should overcome this seemingly hard obstacle. 
Every eight notes on the piano make an octave. 


known, then instinctively the correct note is played. 
A good thing to do is to play at first son 


is familiar, you will find that many notes are lon 


at the instruction book that one note may be four 
beats of a conduoctor’s baton, others three, and so on. 
In fact, it is a good idea to remember the leader of 
the orchestra and his beate when learning ‘‘ time.” 

Perhaps you will have studied the tonio eol- 
fa system at the elementary school, and, if so, you will 
be familiar with measures and pulses. Pianoforte 
music is practically the same exercises written in 
another language of music. 

How I remember the first hymn tune I 
attempted to play. The right hand with ite double 

laying was done correctly, but the left hand would 
ang behind. The two hands did not play together. 
So the tenor and bass were played a 


are only too pleased to note any progress. 
In a week or two you should be able to laboriously 


is helpful to know the tune. 

In studying these piecos—and it is necessary to read 
through pianoforte pieces as you do a book—there will 
be found small letters above the various notes. Theso 
are extremely helpful. Thoy refer to the finger you 
should use in order to pay that particular note. The 
benefit is found later if the fingering marks are faith- 
fully carried out, because the position of the hand is 
an important factor in progress. 

I do not advise exercises until you have got a 
littl ambition through the seoter ie of easy 
pieces. Then all exercises are helpful. Books 
containing varied exercises are easily purchased. Ten 
minutes a day work wonders in a willing student. 

With careful practice you may be certain that 
before very many months pass, will be able to 
entertain your friends in a totally new direction at 
a cost, say, of a shilling. 


& glass of wine was usual on such occasions. : r New Invasion Story: 
ey don’t see why I should give you wine,” said FRIDAY « Whil Britain 
the bereaved husband. a) . 
“Bnt we are so very cold, sir, after our drive. NEXT Slep had 
“Then jump about a bit,’”’ was the reply. 


Here are some of the stages and hints whereby any 
reader of P.W. may become as fine a player as they 


The only purchase you need is an instruction book. 
Perhaps it may be possible to obtain a secondhand 


is a drawing of the keyboard of a piano. 
Every white and black key has a name, and half an 
hour should prove sufficient to know each note on the 


_Having learnt the association of the note and its 
position, it is quite certain that if you know these 


When you have been playing from musio—just with 
one finger—for some time, you commence to recognise 
that you can use two fingers of the right hand. by 
studying very carefully the treble and elto of any 


It may be that the sharps and flats will present some 
trouble to the beginner. Here is a little exercise 


Strike any note. Play up or down the other seven to 
complete the octave. Sometimes, according to whero 
you commence, it is necessary to play the black keys 
in order to make the correct harmony. Your book will 
explain that according to where the “‘ Doh” js on the 

iano, so certain notes must be played on the black 

eys. But if an attempt is made with tunes that are 


and tunes which are quite familiar. This is the 
reason: when playing slowly through the piece which 


than others in time. You will find by king 


one until the 
fingers of the left hand obeyed the commands of the 
brain. This kind of playing is a nuisance to the 
other members of the household, but generally they 


ronder very easy tunes. But if you can pfay only the 
easiest tune in the book, then there is no reason why 
rapid progress should not reveal itself. Purchase 
some easy marches or some little song you know. It 
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f: A Rove in 
Ia Most Cases they Have to Pay. 

Iw spite of all precautions, no one more readily 
falls a victim to the blackmailer’s snare than a member 
of a Royal House. If the blackmailer has the faintest 
shadow of a “hold,” it is impossible to fights it out 
in neat, and the unhappy Prince must int and— 
pay i 

German Crown Prince is the latest victim. 
When he was at Ploen College, he struck up a friend- 
ship with a young German noble, Count Hochberg, 
who was also a student at Ploen. The friendship was 
kept up after college days were over, and for some 
time letters were excha regularly. 

The Count fell on evil days, and had to emigrate 
to America, where he became chauffeur to a man 
named —, After some ee, be = his om 
name, and, having adopted v7) arnes, 
vanished from the sight and hearing of his friends.’ 

Recently he has reappeared—with the Crown 
Prince’s letters. These he threatens to publish, un- 
less His Imperial Highness cares to buy them. 
Prince’s attitude resembles that of the Duke of 
Wellington in a similar situation: “Publish and be 
hanged!” Hoe says there is nothing in the letters he 
wrote to Count Hochberg that is worth paying a 
penny for. 

Upset His Horse and Cart. 

Duke Francis Joseph of Bavaria had an unpleasant 
experience a short time ago while out driving in his 

He was returning late one evening from Munich to 
Bamberg, where he is serving as a lioutenant in a 
Bavarian Uhlan regiment. As he drew near the 
village of Dorndorf, he saw, just ahead, a nt? 
cart being driven along the wrong side of road. 

He stopped the car, and sounded the horn, but the 
peasant took no notice. Then, to the Prince’s sur- 
prise, he deliberately forced his horse into the ditch 
and upset his cere, te Prince tried © pase the over- 
turned cart, but peasant stopped him, getting in 
the way of the oar, sey dn ng oa ok cae d 
knocked his horse and cart into the ditch. 

His Highness ordered the man to get out of the 
way, but he refused to move, and stood shouting for 
help. In a few minutes a crowd of people came 
running from the village, and the man volubly ex- 
plained his version of what had happened. - 

The Prince’s protests were unheeded, and he and 
his chauffeur were dragged from the car, and con- 
siderably mauled. The crowd became eo threatening 
that the Prince promised to send them £3 if they 
would let him proceed. 


Brought an Action for Blackmail. 


The ringleader, however, compelled the Prince to 
write, by the light of the car lamps, a promise that 
he would send within three days for the damage 
sustained by the cart. Still, the peasants were un- 
satisfied and clamoured for more. 

“If you don’t give more,’’ one of them shouted, 
“you can sit there all night.” 

The Prince tried to start the car, but it was useless, 
and it was only after he had distributed several pounds 
amongst the obstructionists that he was allowed to 

having been ny © there nearly three hours. 

He brought an action for blackmail against four of 
the peasants, and they were each sentenced to two 
ars’ imprisonment. 

Recently King Leopold of Belgium received an 
anonymous letter from Li saying that the writer 
was an accomplice in a plot to blow up the Royal 
Palace at Brussels, and to kill the entire Royal 
Family. He demanded a thousand pounds, which was 
to be placed at the foot of a certain tree in the 
Kinkempois Wood, near Liege. In return, he would 
reveal what he knew about the plot. 

Buigaria’s Tsar Lost Some Documents. 


The King sent messengers to the place named, with 
orders to place an envelope at the foot of the tree, 
and then watch what happened. The watchers had 
not long to wait. A man, who had evidently been 
keeping an eye on them, was seen fo take the envelope. 

“The messengers promptly closed with him, and he 
has had an opportunity of thinking out fresh schemes 
in prison. 

he “Tsar” of Bulgaria had once to pay dearly to 
recover certain compromising documents. He had 
left some important papers on his desk, and one of 
the palace officials, pinning through them, discovered 
their marketable value. 

From the Austrian capital he wrote demanding to 
be “squared.” Ferdinand set the Austrian police on 
his track, but the blackmailer, evidently expecting 
this, had already left for Russia. In the end, the 
new “Tsar” had to pay up and look pleasant, and 
vow to be more careful of his dangerous secrets in 
future. 


the light Of household firea gleam warm and bright: 
ay st Se igi ee that be glanced Beheld a family entranced—With PEARSON’S, 
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Picked Pars. 


Heavy Coffee-Stall Rent. 
A witness in a London 
his coffee-stall. The magistrate remarked that 


roomed houses to let at 


with a view to securing a proper rating of the coffee-stall. 
Bohemia’s Little Way. 
abroptly a few miles outside the little station of Hergats,in Bohemia, 


passengers alighted ha ed. Th 
, ana 3 in chaving the engine driver, who apologised profusely for the delay, but 


A train sto 
recently, and 
e 


explained that he was 
about to propose to the 
oung woman in the re- 
Freshmeat room at the 
next station, and he 
no time to complete 
toilet before g- 
Living Play- 
Souvenirs. 
York actress 
gave each lady in the 
audience the other night 
a live canary in a tiny 
cage as a souvenir of the 
100th performance of a 
piece. 
Every Inch a 
Soldier. 

The smallest soldier in 
Belgium hails from Saint- 
Gilles (Waes), and rejoices 
in the name of arles 
Ysewyn. His height is 
1.16 metres, or about 4ft. 
Jin. 


Did the Court Claim 
the Egs ? 


A New 


A nea was recen' a7 
of the productions a 
prosecution at Blackburn, 
and while the fowl was in 
the custody of the police 
it laid a nice egg. 


178 Tons of Bibles. 
The British and Foreign 
Bible Society have an- 
nounced that between 
April and November last 
no fewer than 178 tons of 
Bibles were printed in as 
many as 130 different 
languages. 
Dignity of Latour. 
In Anstralia, a com- 
ppeker has become Prime 
inister of the Common- 
wealth, a miner wow 
occupies the same exalted 
ition, n stonemason has 
Roscine premier of a State, 
and associated with him as 
Ministers are a collar- 
maker and a bricklayer. 


Rabbit Skin Coat. 

According to an expert 
who gave evidence 
recently at the Wands- 
worth County Court there 
are veal coats andjseal coats. 
He said a coat in question 
was an “ electric seal coat,” 
and was made of thirty- 
four dyed rabbit skins, and 
cost twelve guineas. 


An Eight-foot Tusk. 
Some gravel diggers in 
the village of Eaton Socon, 


a ho ta 
that 
historic times. The part 
that was dug out intact is 
64in. long and 2lin. in 
circumference, while a 


A Few Items of Fact that Will 
Interest You. ? 


South v. Amateurs of the North match. \. 


to ascertain what had ey found the [pede eal ory kag y-Lig diapers 


If you've an idea, send it CY We pay half-a-crown for each 
along. : Picture Pars. original picture par. accepted by us. 
FIRE-DOORS IN- FACTORIES. 

Tr is essential that in factories the various positions 
of the building shall be shut off from one another, after 
the plan of ight-compartments in ships, so that if 
a fire breaks out it can be confined to the spot where it 
starts. This is by means of fire-proof doors, 
incased in steel, and our 
illustration shows the 


against the cask (as in sketch 1) your trap is ready. 
ghily dee 


mt — | wal BR the plankway to get at the food 

Sarocsibeally close Sen, A ay W,||::{; | the brown paper. Their weight eauses them to fall 
selves direotly a fire Van VAY | through. chtag for the scanty refuge on the brick- 

ins. As will see Ky d gar ton ant chine ee or destroy one another, 
in the the tay Vd) as it is the rat-nature to do when in a desperate corner. 

open 
pel or is not rey tt Sears a > 0c 
way, but is bun: 

from two pulleys which HOW TO MAKE A TROUSER-PRESS. 


THE primitive method of pressing one’s trousers 
beneath the mattress bas long done duty in an 
unsatisfactory way. Our illustration shows you how to 
construct a cheap trouser-press. Yuu first ebtain an 

box from the nearest grocer. Dismantle the box 
put aside for use two boards of approximately 30 


burn through the cord. Down the bt, and j inches 12 
the door, being no held back by it, slides down ==t2 - each 7 Ras be i 
the bar A, w is 8 for that purpose, and 80 Gy, | 2 inches by 14 inches. 
shuts itself, and keeps the fire from sp , ae ‘Affix the battens to 
SOC j the boards nconedting 
USEFUL TO UPHOLSTERERS. to the di , an 
Hess is an illustration of a useful instrument connect the points 


marked x with as 
or rope 60 as 

hinge the two 
together. The sides 


F 


used 
by upboleterers for stretching the webbing of chair and 
sofa seats. The stretcher is three inches wide, four 
deep, and one inch thick, and is fitted with a 

now unconnected can 


into which is fitted the KZ 
ich is yyy 
block RL. ZA be closed with 


thumb-screws, and when screwed to the tightness required 
form a moet efficient press. The press should be lined 
with paste-board. The cost should not exceed sixpence, 
for the box can be obtained for twopence or less, the 
thumb-screws for three halfpence each, and the paste- 
board for one penny. 
lOc 
WATER-SPRAY FOR HORSES. 

Horses are constantly liable to bruises, sprains, cuts, 
and abrasions of all kinds, particularly on the knees, 
throngh falls. The usual way to reduce the resultant 
swelling is by applying cold water to the swollen part. 
Our sketches show an apparatus which enables a 
continuous spray of water to play upon the injured limb 
without needing it to be done 
by hand. The small sketch 
represents an indiarubber 
hose ring perforated with 
holes on the inner side. A 
is a “junction” which 
facihtates the ring being 
pat on and taken off the 

orse’s leg with ease. B is 
a brass “union” by which 


and drawn through the 
aperture B. The width 
of the chair having been 
obtained, the stretcher 
ie slid along the 
webbing until the 
required length is 
marked off. A is then 
inserted into B and kept im position by pressure of the 
thumb. The head of the atretcher is afterwards placed 
against the chair, and the webbing tightened by a down- 
ward pressure of the handle until it may be tacked. 
Were the webbing not sufficiently stretched it would 
sink, and quite spoil the appearance of the seat. 
SOC 
INGENIOUS RAT-TRAP. 

Tus ordinary trap is of little use when rats are in 
such large numbers that they over-run the farmer’s 
barns and storehouses. Our illustration shows a clever 


A Few Fact Abt =Darsg About Footballers. 


G. Hoare (Woolwich Arsenal.) - 


lice-court reeently that he paid lée. a week rent for Gorvon Hoare, the young amateur. who has been at centre-forwar.! for 
salt te fools to build six- | Woolwich Arsenal in most of their games lately, is one of the football finds of the season. 

game rates, and ordered a note to be taken of the case, Not yet twenty-three, sturdily built, of good shooting powers ani an 
excellent idea of the art of combination, he is a forward of rare . is espeeially 

us in front of , « fact which he plainly showed in the recent Amateurs oi the 


On this occasion, although he step of pecdon from a bed of influenza into his 


from a badly-ewollen fvot, 


was Prema ¢ 
e actually shot fou: of the five goals scored by his side. a 7 aot = ‘om he does 


etball 
seriously! Hoare i3 a 
skilled worker in ¢tcne 
and marble, and in 
addition to football his 
oe 
swimming, motor-cy clic, 
and golf. Like his fellow. 
amateur, T.T. Fitchie, in 
the Woolwich front rank 


West Norwood. 
HH, Lock (South: 
ry gee 
T beginning of ‘act 
season Herbert Loc+ ss 
pla in the most junior 


of jani gf ooops tit 
ounce ommon; to-da 
he is the best -goalkeepcr 
in the Southern Loasue, 
and has played for tho 
South against the Norti. 
His rise has been }itt!c 
short of phenomens!, in 
fact ; and it is pretty safe to 
gay ye Ne geal. 
keeper i E-class 
football to-day , ain into 
fame so quickly as Lock ha:. 
In the of a season 
anda he has absolutely 
“arrived,” and it is quite 
@ possibility that he may 
be given an International 
cap in one of this year’s 


games, 

For Lock is essentially 
a “big” match player. 
The more important the 
occasion the better ho i:. 
That has been demcn. 
strated in cup-ties. Ils 
nerves are under pericc': 
control; he is fearless to + 

and has that knack 
of diving on toa forward’s 
toes and picking up thw 
ball which is reminiscent 
of Sutcliffe or Robinson ; 
and he is possessel of 
extraordinarily iron-like 
arms and fiste. His cve, 
too, is wonderfully tric, 
pal he is as active on his 
eet as an expert gymnast. 

Lock is not one of the 
“idle” fessional foct- 
ballers, for on non-match 
days he is to be found hard 
at work at the local decks, 
coal trimming. 


B. Freeman (Ever- 
ton.) 

Tus most lifle gral 
scorer in the Firat a 
so far this season is Be:: 
Freeman, the Everton 
centre-forward, who cane 


‘way of capturing the ring is attached to a to the “Toffeemen” +i: 

them wholesale. hose-piping. OO are two Aston Villa and Woolwich 

Stand a_ large attachments whereby the Arsenal. 

cask (a thirty- ring is hung to a suepender- Over thirty goalsalready 
m size is band, which passes over. the stand to his credit, ani 

most convenient), animal's shoulder. This is althou he has been 
some spot marked D in the large sketch. somewhat subdued of lata 


piece 18in. long was broken 
off the thick end, making 


the tusk approximately 8ft. © egat 
long in its original state. Having fimarad 
Engiand’s Model | the head, stand 
Village. a brick upright 


in the middle of the cask, as shown in sketch 2, and 


. kland- 
The claim of Buckland pour in enough water to just reach the top of the 


in-the-Moors, Devonshire, 
to be the model village of 


England, is challen b: 
Holdenby, in oe. tall Holdenby’s population is nearly 150, It has no 
public-house, no policeman, no physician, and no pauper. 

Lived on Wax Candles. 


A live terrier was rescued from the ruins of ® petvets house at Messina, after 
having been buried for nearly three weeks. The animal’s only food had been a 
package of wax candles and contents of a few broken bottles of wine. 


Harry Lauder Meney-Box. 


‘A new toy money-box has been invented by an ingenious American. It is called the | 


Harry Lauder Savings Bank. It is described as a little ironwork man dressed in kilt and 

Tam o’ Shanter. The money is placed in the hand of the manikin, and ie immediatel 

projected into a pocket. In order to get the money ont it is necessary to knock the head 
- eff tho little iron man, ‘ 


he will no doubt make his 


Of course, this suspender- 
individual total up to ferty 


band can be adjusted to fit : 
When the hose-piping is connected 


any horse or pony. —an average of more than 
with a tap and the water turned on, a steady spray is | ® goal a match—before the 
kept playing on the iajores part of the horse's leg, and end of April. . 
the swelling soon subsides. The appliance can be shoot thatieret 
oy treat two legs at once in this manner if eo following story is 


going the rounds in fcct- 
cireles just at present : 


Sh fore the player: 
began to change for the Everton v. Barnsley tie in the first meme the Cup, Thorpe, 
the Yorkshire ’s goalk , went into the Everton -room and wrote, in 
chalk, on the toe-cap of each of Freeman’s boots, “no ” The prediction came 01, 


for, try as he would, Freeman was unable to get the ball into the net that aftur- 


noon. 
Pass of his success this winter has been due to a delightful belief in hie cvn 
wees. 
He is not one of those forwards who are afraid to “hold” the ball an instant 
longer than ey pouitiy can. When he sees half a chance for a shot or an individual 


burst through he is always ready to take it, and the soundness of his methods has becn 
Pe oe their results. 
is 


that his b It ill 
west cae he ped younger brother, Walter, who is playing for Fulham, wi 


= 


“Where,” cried the old man, “dost thou wend?” The youth teplied: “ 
I go some lonely spot to choose Where undisturbed I can soeure— ity PEARSON'S.” 
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Mr. Chorley 
passes a 
most un- 
comfortable 
| night in a 


n about some 


Cuorztey had run down to Botchingto 
business, and was surprised to find that that thriving 
town was in the throes of its annual cattle fair. The 


sleeping accommodation for strangers was very 
limited, and he had inquired at a dozen houses and 
inrs for a bed without any kind of success. Every- 
body told him that he ought to have engaged a room 
wee! before the rush. 

As a last resort, prior to going to ask for shelter 
at the police-station, Chorley went into the “White 
Horse,” an imposing hostelry in the main strect of 
Botchin , and asked whether he could not have a 
bed le up in the billiard-room, or the ooal-cellar, 
for a consideration. 

“Well, sir,’ said the landlord, “I could let you 
have the use of a room, if it’s only for to-night. 
You see, the gentleman that has been sleeping there 
for the last fortnight or so has gone away for a few 
days, and we're not expecting him back till to 
motrow.’”” 

Chorley jumped at the offer. He paid for the 
room at something like treble rates, in advance, and 
then went into the coffee-room for supper. About 
ten o’clock he made his way upstairs feeling very 
tired, and got into bed. He was just going to blow 
out the candle, when the door of the room was flung 
open, and a big, burly man stalked in. The stranger 
was wrap in a fur overcoat that covered him 
from head to foot, and he had a scarf over his mouth 
as if he were afraid of tho effects of the night air. 

“Hullo, hullo!” he exclaimed, as he saw Chorley. 
“What docs this mean? What are you doing in my 
room?” 

Chorley explained that it was his room, bought and 
paid for, as far as that night was concerned, any- 
way, and that he would, therefore, trouble the un- 
welcome stranger to go away and lcave him to sleep. 

“Oh, that’s all my cye!” said the stranger, curtly. 
“This is my room. I’ve had it for weeks past. You 
go downstairs and camp out in the bar-parlour. Go 
on now! Don’t let tie kare to speak to you twice.” 

Chorley looked his burly visitor up and down, and 
felt distinctly uncomfortable. Fortunately, at that 
moment, the landlord, who had evidently followed the 
stranger upstairs, came into the room. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, Mr. Minks, sir,’’ he said. “We 
didn’t expect you back till to-morrow. And I’ve gone 
and let your room to this gentleman. Seeing that 
the place is sq full, couldn’t you both share the bed 
for to-night? I don’t believe there’s another ono to 
let in the place.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Minks, taking his coat off 
deliberately, “it’s not the kind of thing I care about ; 
but, if this son behaves himself, I don’t mind 
obliging him for once.” : 

“It’s very kind of you,’’ said Chorley, realising 
how far he was at the stranger’e mercy. “I sha’n’t 
be eed bother toyou. _I shall be asleep in two tioks.”” 

“Mind you,” said Mr. Minks, holding up a warn- 
ing finger, “if you snore, I shall wake you up. I 
can’t stand snoring.” 

Ohorley replied with a smile that he never snored, 


Ohorley heard a strange creaking sound. 


= * the maiden said 
Ho icoked at her, and then replied: “My head’ 


and then he curled up in a corner of the bed 
while the landlord, glad to find that a happy 
compromise had been arrived at, hurried away. 

“I say, hang you!” cried Mr. Minks all at 
once. “ You've got the windows shut.” 

“Yes,” assented Chorley, turning round 
and looking at his prospective bed-fellow. 
“T always close the windows at night.” 

“Well, 1 always have them open,” said Minks, and 
as he spoke he threw down the top sashes of the two 
windows, 

“Don’t you think it’ll be rather cold?’’ Chorley 
hinted. “I’m feeling a bit wheezy already.’ 

“That’s your business,” retorted Minks. “I’m not 
going to breathe carbonio acid all night for you 
or anybody else. I’ve got my health to look after. 
And, remember, you’re only staying here on condition 
that you behave yourself.” 

Chorley heaved a sigh of resignation and curled him- 
self up once more, satisfied that, if once he got to 
slecp, nothing would matter. He had scarcely, how- 
ever, closed his eyes when he heard a strange creaking 
sound, which was accompanied by the voice of Mr. 
Minks, saying, “One-two, three-four, fivo-six.”’ 

Chorley peeped over the edge of the bed-clothes, and 
saw Minks sitting under the windows in an arrange- 
ment like a boat, pulling at some imitation oars with 
the vigour of a man rowing against a very hard 
stream. 

“You go to sleep, and never mind me,” eaid Minks 
as he caught Chorley’s eye. “I have to do this for 
my health. I go on till I’ve done five hundred 
strokes. Twenty-one, twenty-two—’”’ 

Be come you count to yourself?” Chorley ventured 


“Certainly not!” replied Mr. Minks. “That’s part 
of the exercise. It gets the air into your lungs. One 
of my lungs is a bit touched.” 

1t was on the tip of Chorley’s tongue to reply that 
Mr. Minke’ brain 
appeared to be in 
the same unfor- 
tunate condition. 
dagen | as he was, 
he felt that it 
would, nevertl:e- 
less, be impossible 
for him to get to 
sleep with this 
noise going on; so 
there was nothing 
for it but to listen 
to the counting, 
and to wait for the 
happy total to be 
reached. 

It took Mr. 


Minks about 
twenty minutes to [yes 
finish his seulling fo >! 
excreiso, and then 
Chorley, with a 
sith oof relief, 


curlel himssif up 
onee more. hoping 
{hat nothing else 
would happen to 
delay the extin- 
guishing «f the 
caudle, the glare of which was helping to keep him 
awake. A few moments later, however, he started 
up again. There was a gurgling noiso from Mr. 
Minks’ side of the room, as if that gentleman had 
beon suddenly attacked by a fit of choking. Chorley 
saw him standing up with his head thrown back, and 
a glass of water in his hands, gasping for breath. 

“What’s the matter now?” he inquired a little 
peevishly. 

“You go to slecp,’”’ returned Minks. “Never mind 
me. Il have totake iron pills every night tostrengthen 
my constitution, and I never could take pills. But 
I’ve got to get them down me if they choke me. They 
do me so much good.” 

The gurgling and gasping continued for the best 
pert of five minutes, and then Mr. Minks announced 
with evident satisfaction that he had succeeded in 
swallowing both pills, and was still alive to tell the 
tale. 

Mr. Minks brought the candle to Chorley’s side of 
the bed, and set it on a small table that was there. 

“T never blow out the light till I’m in bed,” he 
explained. “And, ag you’re that side tonight, you 
can blow it out when I say the word.”’ 

“Well, I hopa you'll be ready soon,’’ said Chorley, 
impatiently. “It’s getting on for midnight, and I 
want some sleep before morning.” 

“You promised to behave yourself, remember,” said 
Minks, warningly. “If I have any of your nonsense, 
out you go.” As he spoke he got into bed, and then 
the next moment he gave a cry of alarm. 

“Look!” ho cried, dragging Chorley towards him. 
“Look at my arm. See how red it is. That’s scarlet 
fever coming on. I know it is. My doctor said, if 
there was any scarlet fever about, I should be the 
first to take it.” 

“That's all right,” said Ohorley, abruptly. “Your 
arm’s red simply from the rowing you did just now. 
Shall I put the light out?” 


Mr. Minks stood before the window 
breathing heavily. 
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“Yes, go on,” esid Minke. And, as Ohorley Icaned 
forward to blow out the light, Minks eottled himself 
in the bed in such a way that three-quarters of it at 
least fell to his share. 

“You’re not leaving me much room,” protested 


Minks’ weight was too much for the slender piece of jurniture 


Chorley, gripping the mattress to prevent himself 
from being shot over the edge. 

“Quite enough room for a little man like you,” 
replied Minks. After a pause he added, “Oh, I say, 
if I should walk in my sleep, don’t wake me up too 
suddenly, whatever you do. Bring me back to bed 
again, and etroke my forehead, and say, ‘Mopey, 
dear; Mopsy, dear.’ wae my mother’s pet name 
for me. It wakes me up quietly, and doesn’t give 
me 8 shock,’’ 

Chorley sleepily agreed to do as he had been asked, 
devoutly hoping at the same time that there would 
bo no somnambulism for that night, at least. He 
was just dropping off into a broken slumber when, to 
his surprise, he awoke with a start, to hear his huge 
bed-fellow crying like a child. 

“T say, you know,’”’ he began. “This is——” 

“Don’t you mind me,”’ sobbed Mr. Minks. “I waa 
thinking of my brother Willie. I always cry when 1 
think of Willie.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with Willic?” asked 
Chorley, impatiently. 

“He doesn’t believe in taking pills,” said Minks. 
“So I know he won't live long.” 

“Well, suppose you go to slecp now,” said Chorley, 
“and give mo a chance. 

By way of reply Mr. Minks suddenly sat up in bed. 

“Hal” ho cried. “I knew I’d forgotten some 
thing. It’s having you in the room put it out of my 
head. I haven’t done my deep-breathing. I might 
have had pneumonia before morning by forgetting 
that.” 

In spite of Chorley’s suggestion that euch a supposi- 
tion was absurd, Mr. Minks scrambled out of bed, 
taking the clothes with him, leaving Chorley to shiver 
in despair. Heo stood beforo tho window breathing 
deeply for some minutes, while Chorley got out of 
bed and began to dress again. All at once Mr. Minks 
tottered and grasped the washstand for support; but 
his great weight was too much for the slender picce 
of furniture. The jug and basin and watcr-bottle 
crashed down on the top of him as he fell in a heap 
to the floor, and were shattered to pieces. 

Chorley rushed to the candle, and lit it in order to 
seo better what damage had been done. Mr. Minks 
rose from the wreckage with a feeble smilc, and 
explained : 

“This decp breathing always makes me giddy. I 
fell out of the window once when I was doing it. I 
shall have to explain to the landlord in the morning 
how his things got broken, as one can't be expected 
to pay for accidents.” 

Chorley said nothing. He had already mado up his 
mind as to the course he intended to pursue, himself. 
Minks got back to bed, and spread himeelf genially 
all over it, so that, even if Chorley had decided to 
return thero, it is doubtful if he could have found 
a spare corner anywhere. Then Minks said: 

“You can put out the light now, and come back 
to bed. And, look here, if I should die in the 
night——” 

“In that case, I’ll write and congratulate your 
friends,’’ said Chorley, as, having finished dressing, 
hoe picked up his rug and his portmanteau. “I’m 
going downstairs to sleep on the floor in the billiard- 
room.’’ And, slamming the door viciously behind him, 
he left Mr. Minks to himself. 
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Taz Comet is coming. 

The Comet will strike you. 

Yes, the Comet will most certainly strike you. 
The Comet will hit you hard. 

But the Comet will not burt you. 

It will be quite a pleasant Comet to meet. 
You will rather like the Comet. 

Look out for the Comet. 

The Comet is coming. 


“*and rest Thy weary head upon this breast!” 
@ already occupied—With PEARSON'S.” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


Was sypme 
Mascx 11, 1909. 


WOMEN. 


gf 
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the flowers. 
When tho of terror that he succeeded 
in its climax, the streets 


rewards were offered for the capture of 
unknown miscreant, 


Met in Green Park. 


This came about at last through a lucky 
chance. A Miss Anne Porter, whose father 


air in the Green Park when she came face to 
face with her assailant, beautifally dressed 
in gen minke coat beet oe ruffles. 

ly prom: raised an alarm, 
and Williams was Tread eal ran to earth 


SOc 

“T there’s no 

hibition of at this party?” — 
The Maid : “Oh, no; merely local option.” 

e@eee 


“ Prorgsson,” said the senior, trying to be 
thetic at parting. “I am indebted to you 
‘or all I know.” 
ia! don’t mention such a trifle!” was 
the reply. 
@eee0 
Tus following is the reply which a man 
sent to a bill from his bockseller :—“ I never 
ordered the book; if I did, you didn’t send 
it; if you sent it, I never got it; if I got it, 
I paid for it; if I didn’t, I won't.” 
eeseee 
Visrror: “How do you do, Tommy? I’ve 
come to stay at your house for a week, and 
I’m sure you can’t even guess who I am.” 
Tommy: “I'l bet you one thing.” 
Visitor : “What? 
Tommy : “I'll bet you're no relation of 
father’s.” 


The wing of a bird first suggested the fan. 


When a vessel is on her trial trip, she 
runs four times over a measured mile, twice 


with and twiceagainstthetide. Heraverage | 400,000,000 “shooting stars” enter our ja pound. 


speed is thus arrived at. 


A pe of white muslin tied round the 
bell-handle of a house in Holland informs 
intending visitors that a case of infectious 
disease is in the dwelling. 


Japanese children are not allowed to 
attend school until after six years of age, as 
the Japanese believe that school education 
before six is physically and mentally 
detrimental. 


The founders of the lineage of thorough- 

bred Lge tet Tet, Deru heal — 

horses erly Turk, abian, an 

the Godolphin Arabian or Barb, To one or 

sagistere’ tana Soshey Cubrevad bok taoe 
ey ad- 

their ancestry. 
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ery IMPRESSIONS 
OF AMERICA # 


{Dy Masse Werte Millar, the Gaiety favourite, 
who recently scored euch @ tremendous success in 
“The Girls of Gottenberg”” in America. Mise 
Millar confesses that, although she ia delighted to 

& be home again, still, all the same, she hopes 


at any rate, than to have to try 
and explain exactly how a new 
country impressed one at first, for, 
after all, obviously when one 
visits—well—a huge city like New York, for 
the first time, impression after impression is 
“kind of ” photographed on one’s brain with 
such rapidity that by the time one has 


THINK there is nothing much more 
difficult, in the way of description, 


uet, |made a mental note of the last sensation 


experienced, the remembrance of the first 
has quietly betaken iteelf off. 

Sti, I will do my best to and 
make clear exactly how New York “ hit me” 


of | on my recent visit across the herring pond. 


I think that what at first struck me most 
was the noise of the over-head trams. I had, 
after having been in dear old London for 

nite a few years, almost porsuaded myself 
that certain streets there, the Strand, the 
leading City thoroughfares, and West-end 
streets for example, were really horribly 


noisy. 

But in comparison to the leading 
American streets, London’s “bye-ways and 
lanes” seemed to me, after a short experience 
of New York traffic, perfect —— of rest, 


but jumped back again with my heart in my 
mouth I had got only a few yards. 
while on subject of streats and 


ever thinks of taking a cab, not 
altogetaer because cabs are dear there—they 
are very dear all the same—but because 


Ideas of Politeness. 
“Are lish people too polite?” is a 
problem tr) struck me most forcibly 
after I had been in New York only a few 


days. 
to America, not with any idea of being 
rude, or with the least desire in the world to 
offend, “ pleases” and “thank yous” would 
seem to be tabooed by some unwritten law 
and by common consent. For instance, the 
carman who takes your fare would as soon 
think of trying to fly across the Atlantic in 
an aeroplane as of eaying “ thank you ” ; the 
waiter to whom you pay your bill would 
ese havea fit on the spot if he thought 
t he was to say “thank you”; 
in fact, “thank yous” and “ pleases” are 
practically non-existent across the water. 
This ney ria me very much, and I 
remember bein much amused at an 
experience w el me one morning. I 


had gone into a fashionable store to quench | I’ 


my thirst with an iced drink. There were a 


Women are not permitted to be photo- 
graphers in China. P 


The bones and muscles of the human body 
are capable of over 1,200 different movementa. 

It is estimated that not fewer than 
atmosphere every twenty-four hours. 

Water thrown upon ice in the Arctic 
regions will crack: it co as boiling water 


breaks glass. This pens because the 
ioe is so much colder that the water. 


In Belgium unmarried men over twenty- 
five have one vote, married men and widowers 
with families have two votes, and priests and 
certain other have three votes. 
Severe penalties are imposed on those who 
fail to vote, 


Tt is a curious fact that there are certain 
kinds of noises which attract snakes. The 
whirr of the mowing machine is one, and in 


six months as many as 120 cobrasalone have | stan’ 


been killed on a grass farm in India by the 
advancing machine. 


°* Beware,” eaid one, “the withered branch ! 


Far off they heard the dietan 


d : 7 shortly to visis New York. again, ‘‘as,” she adde, 
séf I may be pardoned for using popular 
American slang, ‘is ie @ real bully place.’ ’) 


ve mo an iced|/of numismatioc 


“Would you kindly 
soda ? ” I asked the girl. 1 took no notice, 
so I waited for another minute. “ Would you 
kindly give me an ice cream soda?” I said 
again, For thirty seconds or so she took no 


BUYING SHIPS TO 
FIND FARTHINGS. 


T would be interesting to know who 
was responsible for placing in posi. 
tion the farthing which Nae reseaiy 
found under the mast of the Royal 
yacht Osborne when she was broken 
up at Felixstowe. And for this 
reason. Custom decrees that a 

= the very least a silver ono, 
be ander the main-mast of each 
new ship launched. 
Rare American Coin. 


The coin bears the date of the year when 
the vessel is completed, a fact well 
known to collectors, who keep an eye on 
ships that are likely to be the depository 
Thus, at Liverpool, 
some years back, # derelict Yankee schooner. 
bought for a song, yielded an 1804 dollar, 
the rarest and most eagerly sought-after of 
all American coins. It sold readily for 


notice, then she looked up, and remarked || £1,500, and would be worth to-day at least 


tersely,“I’m busy.” I wonder what would 
happen to a shop assistant in England, if the 
incident had ocourred over here? I rather 


double that sum, for it was in perfect 
preservation, having rested in its cotton- 
| wool wad beneath the hollow “ stepping” of 
placed in 


fancy ‘“‘a week's notice” is the correct answer || the mast since the day it was first 


to this conun: 

But it is not a question of rudeness, it ie 
merely—well, “ the custom of the country,” 
that’s all, 

Still another im The American 
hotels and restaurants are just too wonder- 
Sir i, a ate ies Ss 
simply B ve no 
been a very extensive traveller I think I am 
correct in aaying that a first-class American 
hotel is just about the “ best possible.” You 
just go into your t, close the door, 
and there you have everything you can 
pousbiy wish—bedroom, private sitting-room, 

th-room, telephone, and all “ the delicacies 
of the season” ae pers: In fact you can 
sit in your suite and try and rack your brains 
to find anything you haven’t got fora month 
without success. 

Ieed-Water For Dinner. 

Another little“ triviality,” which certainly 
strikes me as worthy of mention in describ- 
ing my im ions of America, is the glass 
of iced-water which never fails to make its 
appearance at meal times. And excellent 
iced-water it is, too, but over here it would 
seem to one curious to find iced-water put on 
the table at dinner-time—in America it 
strikes one, after a few days, as equally 
curious not to find it. But then one always 
does. This, by the way, is rathor an Irish 
way of anung things, but you know what 
I mean, don’t you P 

There are just two other things which 
strike me as worth mentioning, namely, 
that to our lish ideas of the correct 
dress for the theatre it appears curious 
to see no evening dresses worn in New 
York, where high dresses and hats aro 
fashionable, and that dancing is infinitely 
more popular over there than it is over here, 
and that American men, “almost to a man,” 
dance simply divinely, indeod, at the “light 
fantastic art,” erally speaking, they are 
“ way-out-of-sight” in ¢ of our country- 
men. 

And now one last word. If I have not 


expressed my of gg one ite clearly 
please forgive me, t, frankly, it really is 


awfully alt to write down impressions 
on paper. 
for yourself, sal 


In Italy the knife of the assassin closes 
a of thirty persons out of every 


The pagan wren, the smallest 
British bird, is so tiny that it would take 
seventy-two of these feathered atoms to weigh 


Of the races of the world, 600,000,000 are 
white, 700,000,000 yellow, 215,000,000 black, 
85,000,000 brown, or Malayan, and 15,000,000 
red, or North and South American Indians. 


The albatross, the largest: web-footed bird, 
rage J sometimes 17 ft. from tip to tip of 
wing, and weighing up to 20 lb., frequently 
snoomeeeies ocean steamers from the Cape 
to Melbourne, a distance of 5,500 miles 
without being seen to rest on the way. 


The largest churches in Europe will con. 


Paris, 
21 
71000) Pia Cathedral, 13,000; St. Mark's, 


Beware the awful avalanche !” 


tion. 

Ite recovery was the result of foresight 
paryct business venterpeiae, meeabined, of poset; 
wi wledge. man e 
le ag on the day of the Sale 
noticed the date, 1804, on her stern, and 
rightly  geemed that she might likely be the 
bearer of ono of the precious dollars of that 

year, 
Scots Used Doits. 

In the same way have been preserved and 
recovered ma ny of the ancient silver Soottish 
ee kno wn as doits, which were so tiny 

twelve of them were barely equal in 
value to the Lange Gage tire The old Scottish 


Ow: to their small size, however, com- 
bined with their well-nigh infinitesimal value 
regarded simply as money, most doits that 
were in circulation were ily lost, leaving 
those that had been beneath the 
masts to becoome—from the collector's point 
of view—of extreme rarity and value. 


>=0c< 

Bx raacr from a musical comedy produced 
in London the other Saturday: mn 

“ Now what do yoa think of this costume?” 

“It’s ripping.” 

“Ts it, by Jove? 
thing going at the 

eeee 


“ Aw, it seems to me, Miss Brown,” said a 
“ golden youth” to a pretty young lady, “I 
have fawgotten something—aw, let me see!” 
She suggested gloves as the absent article. 
“Oh, no! Now I wemembah. Aw —will you 
mawwy me?” 


I thought I heard some. 
back.” 


@eeee 
“ Youna man,” said the pompous indi. 
vidual, “I did not always have carriage. 
When I first started in life I had to walk.” 

“ You were lucky,” chuckled the youth. 
“When I first started in life I to be 
carried.” 


@eeoee 
Surrgzer (to lady in front): “ Madan, if 
you were to remove your hat I could see the 


lay.” 
. Lady in front (with manifestation of sur- 


ao. || Prise) : ne but you could not then see 


my new 


depth of sand in the deserts 


Thea 
of Africa is 30 to 40 feet. 


The Nile is noted for the variety of its fish 
An ition sent by the British Museum 
brought home 2,200 specimens. 


The head of the ordinary_match is usually 
composed of phosphorus, chlorate of potash, 
and glue. 


A curious perquisite of Danish M.P.’s is 
the right toa free Turkish bath anywhero 
in the kingdom. 


Bamboo trees do not blossom until they 
attain their thirtieth year, when they produce 
seed profusely, and then die. 


In Sweden the publio-houses are closed on 
Saturday —pay-day—while the savings 
banks are kept open until midnight. 


The largest ng in the world, ex- 


- |clusive of panoramas and cycloramas, is in 


the d saloon of the Doge's Palace at 
Veule, ‘The painting is SA wide by S4fb 


t cry: “I don’t care if it enows for I—Have PEARSON'S,” 


~~ 2. = 
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War SNDING 
Manoz 11, 1900. 


OOMPLETE - . 


“Tr can’t be 
true!” cried Jim 
Richardson, 
springing up 
eheitedly from the 
breakfast — table 
with an open letter 
in his hand 


* Someone is play- 
ing a joke on me.” 

= is the 
letter about, 
dear?” asked his 


wife. 

“Listen, Mariel, I'll read it to you.” 

Jim Richardson then read aloud a letter from as firm of 
solicitors, which stated that he (Richardson) had been left 
the sum.of ten thousand pounds by a cousin. : 

“Oh, Jim!" cried Muriel delightedly. ‘If it should 


be true. 
“TH call there lunch-time,” Jim said. . 
And it was true. Hitherte Jim had worked from nine 


to six each day in the stock and share de ent of a 
large trading establishment, and had been paid two pounds 
a week. Now he was his own master, with ten thousand 


pounds at his back. . 
Richardson and his wife had been married about six 
mouths, and lived in a amall flat in a London suburb. 
There was nothing out of the way about them. Maurie! 
was a pretty girl, Sins a well-built specimen of the “ some- 
thing in the Gity > t; He made Muriel a very good 
husband, however, and was noted for his particularly mild 
and gentle manners. 
This latter attribute had inclined many men to regard 
_ him scoffingly, and if he should appear they would say, 
“Oh! it’s only Richardson, he doean’t matter.” 
. “How mach will ten thousand pounds bring in each 
year, Jim?’ Muriel'asked._ fl ‘ 
“ Invested in trust securities, about four hundred,” Jim 
ing in which 


‘ yeplied. ‘‘ There are plenty of ew thin; a 
yie more. 


a good 


“ Well, not quite absolutely.” 

“Then they won't suit us, will they, Jim? I sappose 

ou mean to invest the money, you won't go to that hate- 
Tal office again.” 

“No, I shan’t go to the office any more,” replied Jim. 
* And I do ‘not think I shall invest the money.’ 

* Then what ever will you do with it?" 

:“ Well, you see,.I had a lot of experience in stocks and 
shares at the office,” said Jim slowly and thoughtfully, 
“and J think I sliall watch my chance and buy and sell 
from bend to time. I might easily double or even treble 
our ca; ime 

“Do you mean you would speculate? Oh, Jim! you 
might lose it all,” cried Muriel anxiously. 

“No, I don’t think I should, dear. If things did 
badly, I could draw in and leave enough to live on.” 

It’ is a curious fact, but although he got in with s 
number of men whom he had never known of or met in 
his life hitherto, it was not long before they referred to 
him as “Only Richardson!" Brokers would discuss 
Sipertent points in front of him, because they thought he 
did not matter, and some of the leas conscientious men 
on ‘Change looked forward to dumping rotten holdings on 
him. In other words, they saw he would be easy to 
ewindle, and at his expense they might make good their 
own losses, 

Jim was more particularly interested in the mining 
market, and for some time he went on steadily. On tho 
advice of a Mr. Levison he pi from the latter a 
thousand pounds’ worth of shares in the Jumping Horse 
Gold Mine. It was the biggest investment he had made 
so far, and he was naturally somewhat anxious. — 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Levieott had been looking round 
for someone to‘take the shares off his hands, but no one 
would touch them. Jim pena them at par, three days 
later they had dropped to eleven shillings each. In t 
fond hope that they would go up, and Levison’s prophecy 
would come true, hung on to them. In the end the 
company went into liquidation and paid exactly one penny 
in the pound. 

“We was all hard hit, me poy,” said Levison. ‘‘ We'll 
put you on to something soon, don’t you worry.” 

As he walked away, a friend joined him, saying— 

“Who was that you were talking to?" 

“Oh, only Piichardson,” replied Levison. ‘‘ A——" 
their voices died away. 

Jim caught the words, and they hit him rather hard. 

“He was going to say ‘a silly ass,’ I expect, from his 
tone,” he muttered. 

Only Richardson! That was it, he was nobody in this 
great market-place. But he wags somebody he found 
when he reached that pretty house that they had moved to 
rs pies and M knelt by his side making the toast 

Or hig tea. 

He told her all about the “ Jumping Horse” Shares— 
he always told her all the day’s news—but he did not 
expostulate or confound hig luck, his voice was just as 
gentle as ever. : : 

“A whol thousand pounds!" cried Muriel. ‘‘ Oh, Jim! 
How dreadfully unfortunate. Do stop now, there’s a dear 
boy, we can live very comfortably on what there is left.” 
“Ym ing through with it, Muriel,” her husband replied 

0 firm 


Next daf, before he reached town, a little group of 
brokers stood chatting in the street. To them came a 
man, carrying eome papers, whom they greeted with 
derisive cries, 


The pious monks. of St. 
A yellow cover torn and wet, 


“Hullo Murray,” said one. “How are the Rio 
Blancos?" 
“Can't get rid of ‘em at any price,” Murray said 


despondently. ‘‘ Oh, you are a set of fools, you're letting 
a fortune go begging.” 

“We hear that at least twice every day,” said a broker, 
grinning. “ Who's that coming along? ” he went on. 

“ It’s only Richardson,” replied another broker. Then a 
smile crossed his face and added quickly, ‘‘ There's 
your man, Murray, he's fool enough to buy anything.” 

“How do, Richardson?” he cried. “This is Mr. 
Murray who wants to find a man to do business with.” 

Jim and Murray shook hands. 

“Can you spare me a few minutes?” Murray asked 
eagerly. . : 

ee replied Jim. “ Let's go and have a cup of 
coffee.”’ 

The two men moved off, whilst the brokers stared aftor 
them, grinning all over their faces. 

a Who's that you've let Murray loose on!” asked a 
newcomer. 

“Only Richardson,” was the reply he received. 

Jim and his companion found a corner in a deserted 
emoking-room and ordered coffee. 

“Let me tell you, Mr. Richardson, before I ssy any- 
thing else,” Mr. Murray began, “ that I’ve hawked my 
business from broker to broker for over three weeks and 
not one of them will touch it. 

“T came back from Ecuador a month ago, out there 
I hit on a magnificent reef of gold only just below the 
surface. See, it’s marked here.’ . 

He produced a plan showing the area in question, with a 
broad red line running through it marking the lode. 

“I’ve registered a company of thirty thousand one 
pound shares, but I can’t get rid of any of ‘em. Man 
alive! All I want is two hundred pounds, and if you'll 
advance me that you can have a half interest in the mine.” 
“Ts ‘this the proposal you've made to other brokers!” 
asked Jim. ; 

“Word for word, and the fools laugh at me. I offer 
*em fifteen thousand shares for about threepence each, and 
all they do is to wink and grin. It’s a fortune, I tell you, 
and I, who can make it, am dead broke. 

“There's my proposal, Mr. Richardson,’ Murray con- 
cluded. ‘You can have the fifteen thousand shares for 
two hundred pounds.” 

Jim took the lease and plan and examined them care- 
fully, ‘Then ho gazed into Murray’s eyes for a few 
moments, they did not waver in the slightest. 

“1°ll take them,” he said. ‘I'll write a cheque now, 
and if you come to the bank I'll cash it and hand you over 
the money.” 

Murray jumped to his feet and grasped Jim's hand. 

“‘God bless you, Mr. Richardson!’’ he said. ‘ You've 
made both our fortunes.” 

_ Jim made out the cheque, and the two men went out 
into the street, Murray smiling happily: 

“ By Jove!” cried a broker. ‘Look at Murray’s face, 
he’s hooked someone. Who is it?” 

Me Oh, it’s only Richardson,” replied a man who knew 

im, 

Three days later Murray sailed for Ecuador and Jim 
tetnrned to his work. Many references were made to his 
business with Murray. They were all of them facetious. 


Four men, two of them company promoters and two 
brokers, sat in an office in Copthall Avenue, : 

‘‘There’s just a chance of it succeeding,” said one, 
“but we want a man to hold the ehares in case it’s a 
failure. D'you know of a likely mug.” 
te reres only Richardson,” replied a broker after some 
thought. 

“The very man!" cried the first speaker. “He can 
take up the shares until we see which way the cat’s going 
to jump. If it’s all right we can acquire our holdings 
from him at the price he paid. If it’s a dead ‘un, Richard- 
eon can keep the lot.” 

So a deputation waited on Jim Richardson with details 
of a magnificent opportunity to make a fortune. 

‘Of course, it’s a bit risky,”’ said a broker; ‘‘ but we'll 
all five stand in. We want to raise five thousand pounds.” 

The details were explained to Jim, and they certainly 
seemed very plausible. He argued that if four ‘cute men 
were in it, it must be pretty safe. 

“No. one must know who you've got behind you, 
Richardson, else ae might smell a rat and spoil our 
market. So you'd better acquire the shares in your own 
name i of all. Your credit’s good for the amount, 
isn't it?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Jim placidly. 

After further conversation Jim departed to a well- 
known firm of stockbrokers and through them acquired the 
shares in small parcels. As it was over three weeks to 
Settlement, he did not trouble to ask his partners for their 
shares at present. 

Then ensued an anxious week, at the end of which time 
“the cat jumped "—backwards! The five thousand 
pounds was worth about fifty. Dreadfully down in the 
mouth Jim sought out the other four men, but they merely 
smiled when he referred to their liability. . 

“It’s your look out, Richardson,” they said. ‘‘ You 
bought the shares, you've got to stand the racket.” 

“You agreed to each pay a thousand,”’ said Jim, startled 
for once out of his placidity. 

“Don’t talk out of the back of your head, Richardson,” 
said a broker roughly. ‘‘ Face your losses like a man.” 

“T’'m facing a collection of dirty scamps just now,” Jim 
said, speaking in his usual mild tones. 

He was very thoughtful that night at home. 


As a 


' who stood watchin; 
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matter of fact, he was secretly estimating what the furni- 


ture would fetch. ae 
‘Is anything troubling you, dear?” asked his wife at 
length, after ehe had watched her husband’s face for 


He sighed deeply and then told her the sto 
e sighe an en er the story. 
ss Boer old boy,” Muriel gaid. ‘Anyway, we'll be 
happy in our country cottage, Jim.” : 

um mechanical] ned a letter that had just arrived. 
He began to read it in an abstracted manner, then a look 
of interest came over his face, to be followed by an ex- 
pression of delighted amazement. 

“Listen, Muriel,’’ he said. Then in placid tones he 


read the following : 

“Dear Mr. Richardson,—Things have panned ont 
beyond my wildest hopes. The gold can almost be picked 
up, and is avéraging out at thirty ounces to the ton. It 
is absolutely enarvallona, and has brought a big rush of 
diggers who have secured property around ours. The Rio 
Blanco, though, is the pick of the lot, particularly as there 
are evidences of a second reef. 

“T enclose a draft for five thousand pounds. Take 
new Offices, but don’t talk about them. ‘e@ don’t want 
to give the find away too soon. I also enclose map, govern- 
ment inspectors and assayers’ reports, which are excellent. 

‘“‘T shall be home again in less than eix months, when 
we can hold a meeting. Hang on to your shares till you 
get top prices. I will send weekly reports. Yours 
sincerely, “Tomas BE, Murray.” 

“We won't move just yet,” said Jim slowly. 

Next day he was seeing about an office. On the 
following day a crowd of men etood in Throgmorton Street 
devouring afternoon papers which contained accounts of a 
big find of gold in Ecuador. : 

‘Rio Blanco!” cried a broker. ‘Who holds Rio 
Blancos.” 

‘* Only Richardson,” said a quiet voice. 

‘A dozen men swung round and stared at Jim Richardson, 
m with a gentle smile on his face. 

“That's what Murray was tryin to unload,” gasped a 
broker. “And I might have had ’em at threepence a 
piece. Oh, my etars! "’ he rushéd away to drown his wocs. 

Jim waa now the centre of attraction, and scores of 
questiong were showered on him. He did not say much, 
merely confirming the newspaper report. 

Next morning a broker buttonholed him in Throgmorton 


Avenue. 

“A client of mine is ly taken by that Rio Blanco 
puff in the Press,” he said, “‘ and is willing to buy as many 
shares as you like at five bobatime. It’sa ood thing for 
you, Richardson, you got ’em at threepence each, didn’t 

‘ou? Well, I'm not such a believer in newspaper yarns; 
ut my client is willing, though I don’t think much of his 
ame.’ 


“I don’t think much of yours, either,’’ said Jim calmly. 
thes. = passed on, leaving the broker absolutely dum- 

‘ounded. 

‘* What did he mean, I wonder,” he muttered. 

Jim Richardson's only friend on 'Change was an inside 
broker. His name was Saville, and Jim commissioned him 
to act for him in the House. 

“‘What shall ‘I sell at?’ he asked. “ People are mad 
to get Rjo Blancos—every broker's after ‘em.”’ 

‘Don't eell,” Jim replied. “Keep me informed how 
things are going.” 

Saville entered the House whilst Jim waited in Throg- 
morton Street, beseiged by a crowd of outside men, eager 
to buy of him. Amongst them were the four gentlemen 
who had waited to see which way the cat would jump. 

“‘T’'m not eelling,” said Jim quietly. 

Then for once his ne expression faded and he 
turned fiercely on the crowd. 

“T’ve got you all this time,’’ he cried. ‘I’ve been the 
sport of you all and the dupe of some of you long enough. 

ve got the best thing the markct’s seen for years, and 
I'll make you pay through the nose for it.” 

A messenger from Saville ran up to Jim with a picce of 
paper bearing the following : 

“Rios up to 4—shall I sell? "* 

“ Tell him no,” replied Jim. 

Ten minutes later the boy came out again. Rio Blancos 
had reached seven, but Jim sent word back not to eell. 

Within another ten minutes Saville was out himself. 

“They’re up to 10, Jim,” he cried. ‘‘ For goodness’ 
sake sell or the bears will have you. The market won't 
stand it, I tell you.” 

“T'm not selling yet,” said Jim quietly. 

Saville begged and entreated, threatened to refuse to 
go on with the work, but Jim was adamant. 

“ Wait!"’ he eaid. 

By three o'clock Rio Blancos had touched 174 and the 
House was mad with excitement, Such a scene had not 
taken place for years, all other atocks were forgotten, 
zane pale-faced, anxious-eyed men bid eagerly for Rio 

ancos. 

Half an hour later the price of the shares had risen to 
19, and at that figure Jim gave Saville instructions to sell 
ten thousand shares in email parcels. 

This sale brought him in £190,000, all of which was 
duly paid over at settlement. The shares fluctuated, 
touching 22 at one time, but cventasty dropped to 5, 

The Rio Blanco Mining Co., Ltd., pays an annual 
dividend of 40 per cent., and ig likely to continue to do 
eo for many years. This alone brings Jim in two thousand 
a hed altogether his income is much more than . 

ere are ‘five of them” now, living in a fine old 
country mansion. The eldest boy is called James Murray 
Richardson. Jim would have liked to heve worked ip 
“Only? as a name, but Muriel objected strenuously, 


‘ 5.) rd oN xt morn discovered .{n their yard 
= “Said naw * That once belonged I'll bet—To PEARSON'S.” 


HE air was hot and ve in 


the bottom seam of the coal mine| despair. And at that moment I blundered 


I my pick and got u 
from iow stool on w: I 


peen sitting in order to stretch my cramped and nearly so 


limbs and a little cold tea. 
I was 7 the low tunnel with the 
ten-can to my 


There follo an in 
hum, which seemed by its v 
make the whole mine expand and contract ; 
then a heavy weight fell upon my 
something seemed to snap in my ears, an 
my senses slipped away from me. 


“If only I had a lamp,” I 


prostrate bod 
with joy as I found what I 
for. The hand was clutching a lamp. 


I was running, I struc 
p was uninjured, and I lit 


‘When I recovered consciousness, it was to heart, Iturned to the unconsciousman. His 


the sound of crashing timbers and falli 
masses of coal; and t 


air was so hot an fallen beam lay across his legs, but his heart 


thick that 1 seemed to eat rather than to/| was still hegre Magen i 


voice, instead of eouuing ices the tannels | Then I poured the rest of my cold tea down 
t back upon me | his throat and, utterly worn out, sank down 
from close hy Ties I realised what had | beside him in a kind of daze. 


happened. explosion had me in 


—entombed me ina tiny space like an oven | me. 


in the depths of the earth. 


With feverish haste I crawled forward til Dawson.” 


I reached the mass of debris that blocked 
the passage. I clambered and stumbled and 
fell amongst the boulders and broken timber, 
till my hands and face were torn and bleeding. 
But I could find no outlet. 


He: “Does your father know that I am 
the light of your life?” 

She: “Oh, yes, he told me to be sure and 
put you out at ten o'clock.” 


eeee 
“Twant another box of pills like I got for 
mother yesterday.” : 
“Did your mother say they were good ? ” 
“No; but they just fit. my air-gun.” 
@eeee 
Muexer: “Just one year ago to-day I led 
my wifo to the altar.” 
Bleeker: “You did, eh?” 
Meeker: “Yes, and then and there my 
leadership ended.” 
eeee 
Smart Lapr: “I want a hat, but it must 
be in the latest style.” 
Fashionable Costumier: “ Kindly take a 
chair, madam, and wait a few minutes; the 
fashion is just changing.” 


“T@norance,” romarked young Borem 
“ they say is bliss.” 

“Oh, that probably accounts for it,” 
rejoined Miss Cutting. 

“ Accounte for what?” queries the youth. 

“Thecontented and ppy look you 
usually wear,” she replied. 


Crarence: “ You're looking worried, old | pos 


chappie—buck up. What's the mattah? ” 
ercival: “I am worried, my boy, tewibly. 
Me valet says I’m ag a, How careleas that 
-“ sure —_— V4 oe * ne right, 
suppose—but for the life of me I cawn’t 
think who she can be!” 


“Ted!” said he, “Ted, it’s me—Jim 


I sat up painfally. 

“Thought you were done for,” I muttered. 

“Something hit me on the head,” he 
explained. “but I’m better now. Can we 
get out P” 


j Fanny 


IK¥ the milkmaid in the nursery 
rhyme, I can boast that my face 
is my fortane—though not for the 
same reason. 

yy She—poor thing—was pretty. 

T’m—well, I’m not. I'm whatyou 
call “plain”; across the Atlantic they ca'l 
me “homely.” And it is just because my 
face is not pretty that have been so 
successful on the stage. 

Owing to a financial crisis at home away 
back when I was a girl, it became ne 
for me to do something to help fill the 
dcmastic money-box. 

My thoughts instantly flew to the stage. 
I got an engagement at a theatre, and after 
a bit I wa, getting a pound or two a week. 

Now, if I been a pretty girl it is vory 

robable that I should have stuck there. 
t’s a thing that has happened over and 
over again, for I’ve seen it myself. 

Prettiness is often—ind nearly always 
—ruinons to an actress. She goes on the 
stage and everybody raves over her and 
makes a fuss about her, and you can’t look 
in a shop window without seeing picture 
tcarda of her. 

Tho girl is delighted, of course, She says 

to herself: “This is jolly. I’d no idoa 

acting was so easy. All I have to do is just 
to walk round and look pretty. I can 
that all right, so I needn't bother.” 

When an idea like this gets into her head 


- A The Jew’s Great Thanksgiving 
Day, which they Celebrate on 
CA Gig) a) Sunday next, March 7th. 


MOST interesting historical 
festival is celebrated by the 
Jews during the current 
month of March. It recalls 

@ with both painfal and pleasant 

memories the bad state of 
government in Persia in far-off times. Bribery 
was rampant and the king could be bought 
over by any tempting offer of riches that 
unscrupulous ministers might offer him. 

It was the custom then, as it is now in 
most Q: sntal countries, for the king to 
choose hu. wife or wives from among his 
subjects. 

ng Ahasuerus, who was monarch at the 
time this article refers to, had deposed his 
wife Vashti for dincbexing his al 
commands, Needing another, he d 
that all the beautiful maidens of his empire 
should come before him. 

Among these was a beautifal orphan 
Jeweas named Esther, who was the ward of 
her cousin Mordecai. Owing to her beauty 
she was chosen as the king’s wife, whilst 
Mordecai was elevated to a high position in 


a 
e prime minister and favourite of the 
king was Haman, who, owing to his high 


| position, demanded that all should bow down 

lf him. This Mordecai refused to do. 

! Haman, vexed at his conduct, persuaded the 

| king in retarn for an attractive bribe to 

| allow him to issue orders to exterminate all 
the Israelites in his dominion. 

He then cast “lots” (or, as the Hebrews 
called it, Purim) to determine the day most 
favourable to his plan. This fell upon the 
14th day of Adar (Hebrew month) which, 
this year, coincides with the 7th of March. 

The plot, however, was frustrated by 
Mordecai; and, the day, instead of being 
one of sorrow, became one of thanksgiving 
among the Jews. 

And in right way the day is 
observed by the Jews in all lands. In the 
a I the book of Esther, containing 


e history of Purim, is read from a written. 


scroll of parchment called the “ Megillo.” 
The day is celebrated with feasting and 
rejoicing; gifts are interchanged, as it is 
stated in the book of Esther: ‘ Ye shall 
make them days of feasting and rejoicing, 
sending presents to one another, and 
distributing giits to the poor.” 

In the East End of London, street hawkors, 
daring the day, offer wooden rattles for sale, to 


ith trem fin and no thought | flicker. 
ips, when suddenly with a/for the cage ger 4 a 
roar an invisible something swept the} match. The 
passage and flung me vey ‘orward. t. 


‘the light of day, both of us were unconscious. 
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“I'm thinking of and the kids,” I 
wled. “It’s as bad for them. Think of 

ta nearly a mile em there at the 
Ee head, waiting, wai i 
ree ere aragged clowly by, and each 

ours lowly by, an 
one was like an eternity. 

It was not long before we came to the end 
of our scanty and food, and soon 
afterwards light of the lamp began to 


we had no idea. 

up and down, sometimes 
wo lay in « semi-stupor, cometimes we sat 
and stared impotently into the darkness. 
Sometimes we prayed and sang hymns, 
and sometimes—in our less lucid moments— 
I fear we reviled © ing created. But 
we alwa 
prayers, for God is very real and very near 
to men who are waiting for death. 

Suddenly I listened. 

“ Jim, there’s a tapping!” 

“Tt’s a trick of the ears, Ted. You must 
be dying old chap.” . 
“Don bo a focl.” I whimpered. “ Listen!” 

We were both thoroughly aroused by now, 
and listened intently. Then, with a wild 
gathering of all our ies, we beat upon 
the wall; for, somewhere beyond our livin 
tomb, came the faint tap-tapping of rapi 


vation, however, we 
remember nonin The joy of life after so 
long & () 
much for our worn-out nerves, and when, 
some hours later, we were safely borne into 


By MARIE DRESSLER, the 
famous American Comedy 
Actress. 


|the only hope for her is to get married as 
|goon ag she can, and leave the stage 
| altogether. 

Now I was a plain girl and I knewit. I 
jdidn’t waste time painting my choeks and 
‘powdering my nose. It was the face that 


| Heaven had towed upon me, and I made 
‘ap my mind I'd do the best I could with it 
‘as it was, 


I racognised that the part of the beautiful 
heroine with the ead sweet smile was not for 
|me. Try my best, I couldn’t look love-lorn 
lenough to bring the tears to the eyes of an 
|alligator. Bat I discovered that I could 
|make people laugh by the simple process of 
‘making faces at them. Whenever I felt my 
isghow was going a bit slow, [ made a face. 
iThat settled it. Things woke up at once. 
|The audience laughed and bean to think I 
'was rathor good fun. After that it was plain 
sailing. 

Having nothing in the way of ravishing 
| prottiness to distract the attention of people 
i general and myself in particular, I 
practised the art of makinz faces for all I 
‘was worth. But I also workel hard at my 


acting. 

I’m not going to say it was easy; because 
it was not. It means a terrible fight for a 
girl to climb the ladder of success on the 


do ‘stage if she hes nothing but dramatio ability 


\to aid her. 
A pretty girl is noticed at once, and if she 


came back to the hymns and gran 


WEEK BND:ne 
Mazsc# 11, 1909. 


HE GOT HIS OWN BACK. 
“ You’sy have to send for another doctor.” 
said the one who had been called, after a 
glance at the patient. 
“Am Igo ill as that?’ gasped the sufferer. 
“T don’t know just howill qos eee replied 
the man of medi “but I w you're the 
lawyer who cross-examined me when I 
appeared as an expert witness. My 


conscience won’t let me kill you, and I’m sure 
I don’t want to cure you. -day.” 
eeee 


Buz: “It is said that Alexander the 
Great, when on a campaign, ate tho rations 
of a common soldior.” 

Jill: “And did the poor soldier get 
nothing?” 

eoeoee 


Oup Lapry ca the Lusitania): “Mercy 
me! Is this all one ship?” 

Travelled Grand-daughter: ‘“ Why, yes, 
dma, and we haven't walked a quarter 
the length of it yet.” 

“ How near will we be to New York when 
we get to the other end P” 

eese 


SURE TO BE ONE LEFT. 

Tuw old man laid down his newspaper. 
“ My child,” he said to the fair girl in sables 
who had just come in, her cheeks pink and 
her eyes shining from the frosty air. 

sad My child, I am unspeakably shocked and 

eved. Your mother informs me that you 
are engaged to five young men at once.” 

But his daughter laughed, and patted his 
shoulder in reassuring fashion. 

“Dear old stupid it’s all right,” she 
said. “ They are football players, and at the 
end of the season I shall wed the survivor.” 

“Oh,” said the father, and, his brow 
clearing, he resumed his reading. 
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| has the dramatic instinct and cares to work 

hard, she has every chance in her favour, 
and things are made very easy for her. But 
people don’t pay much attention to a plain 
girl, and so the plain girl has got to make 
them look at her. 1f she goes about her 
business properly they'll wake up one day to 
the fact that there’s something about her 
they hadn’t noticed before, something that 
holds their attention more firmly than the 
smiles and postures of her pretty sister. 
That is the plain girl’s opportunity, and she 
must make the best of it. ; 

I compelled people to take notice of me by 
making faces at thom, but I knew that if I 
trus' to my funny faces I should be in 
much the same fix as the pretty girl. 8o all 

| the time I was working hard at the legitimate 
j business of my art—acting, dancing, singing. 
| And now lam, as I very gratefully acknow- 
' ledge, a success. 

How did I find out that I had a funny 
face? Well, it happened one day when [ 
was in a temper an flounced upstairs to 


my room. 

‘As I entered I caught sight of my scowling 
face in the mirror. I was not feelin 
inclined to laugh, but it was no good, 
land I laughed in spite of myself. I was 
very angry, and I became still more angry 
with myself for making myself laugh at 
| myself when I was angry with myself. (It 
we a bit tied up, I know; but there 
it is. 

That, I think, was the first time anybody 
laugh 


ed at 
my fanny : 
face. 


the pry ht of the children. Alli through the 
day the musio of these toys is heard to 
the accompaniment of loud blasts from tin 


trumpets. 

Jewish children celebrate the day in a very 
practical manner by visiting friends and 
relations for the purpose of receiving their 
Purim boxes (gilts of money) and little 
delicacies. On this day, in many houses, 
pastries and hot chocolate take the place of 
the usual midday meal. 

The local shopkeepers’ carts have a ay 
time conveying the excited children throug 
. ley streets at the price of one farthing per 

A scene which recalls Bank Holiday on 
Hampstead Heath is that of a number of 


donkeys ing to and fro in the busy 
strects with chil uncomfortably perched 
astride their backs. 


At night the revelry among the grown-u 
is at ita height. Laughter is heard orig: 


where and joking is met with at 
each tarn. oung women arrayed in 
maeculine attire visit their friends to make. 
collections on behalf of the poor. 


Confetti and flour fly through the air 
making the revellers unrecognisable ,under 
their white : 
| During the evening and up till a late hour 
the refreshment shops are crowded with 
people anxious to get served. Money is 
Spent freely and a grand spirit of camaraderi 


Prevails everywhere, 


A traveller, by the faithful bcund, Half buried in the s 
Still grasping in his fingers blue °A damp and tattered oe tei) 


HIS FATAL SLIP. 

“Mapam,” said a benevolent-looking man, 
as he raised his hat to a lady who had opened 
the door at which he had knockel. “I am 
soliciting subscriptions for a Home for 
Necessitous Children. We have hundreds of 
poor ragged, semi-civilised children, like 
those at » han gate, and our object is——” 

“Sir, those are my own children!” And 
the front door was slammed violently. 

@eeee0e 

“ Att the world’s a stage,” remarked the 
callow youth. 

“ Yes,” she replied, “but so few seem to 
realise that the last curtain goes down at 
oealising that she 

ing that had given him his cue, 
he made a hasty exit. . 
@eeee 

Lanr (giving a little advice) : “ And always 
be careful of your associates. A boy often 
becomes like those he associates with.” 

Fishmonger’s Boy: “Go hon! Why, I’ve 
bin with fish all me life, and can’t swim a 
stroke.” 

@eeee 

Jones (to Brown, who has been mice 
his wonderfal adventures in Russia): “An 
I suppose you visited the great steppes of 
Russia?” 

Brown: “I should rather think so, and 

- -#@them on my bands 
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POLICE MILLINERS. 

[A Belgrade lady sent a has to 
- Vienna to be remodelled, receiving 
back @ weird-shaped, strange-hued creation that filled the 
local milliners with envy. It now transpires that the Vienna 
police mistook the yarcel for a@ bomb, and before trans” 
mitting it subjected i to various tests, including immersion 
in water.) 


A constable’s a useful man, 
Who'll always help you if be can— 
He’ll even lay a ghost. 
He'll keep your house from burglars free, 
And wken you're out will 
to see 4 
That cook is at her 
post. 


Should you be surfeited 
with meat 
That’s cold, and you don’t 
want to eat, al 
Then “ Robert” lends 
hie aid. 
And to the “force” your 
wife will go, 
Not to a milliner’s—ob, no! 
To have her hate re-made. 


—— 


GOVERNED BY WOMEN. 


[Mr. Robert Hield has stated that we are all governed by 
women from the cradle to the grave.] 


An infant meek, m grea’ test curse 
Was vena —O, potic a pes 
Though as I yearly grew and grew 
. Zz loving mother smacked 
me too. 


When nineteen years had 
flown away 

A tyrant proved my sweet- 
heart May; 

fy- I married her, to rne the 


jaw 
That grew upon my ma-in- 
law. 


Freehold Homes for 
Working Men. 


By ©. W. POST, 


Tur Labour problem is one of the most vexed 
questions of the day. 

There is ever a ghost of apprehension hanging 
over the working man. “What will become of me 
and of my family when old or incapacitated for 
earning the daily wage?” 

His thoughts usually turn to the almshouse as the 
one final refuge, and this, to the self-respecting man, 
is most repellant. 

It is a matter of vital import that affairs be 
adjusted so that the manual worker may secure & 
real home where he can rest in safety when sickness 
comes along, and old age puts upon him its palsying 
hand. 

A step in the right direction has been taken by 
the Postum and Grape-Nuts factorics at Battle 
Creek, Michigan, U.8.A. This article gives you 
some idea of what cannot but be a distinct advance 
towards the attainment of peace and content among 
the working classes. 


Allowed the Workmen to Buy. 

The scheme is not a theory, but a practical plan 
which has been successfully working some fourteen 
years, 

First, land, which then constituted a farm, was 

urchased at £40 an acre. This was laid out into 
Backs 264 feet square, allowing 66 feet for strects. 
These blocks were sub-divided into lots of 33 feet 
each, fronting on the street and extending back 
182 feet in depth. . 

Such blocks with adjoining etreets required about 
two and a half acres, equal to about £100 per block, 
divided by sixteen lots, equals £6 5s. per lot—first 
cost. 

The lots. were then put on sale at from £35 to 
s-n -.- depending on location, and herein lay 

10méy profit in the enterprise. 


While by hia side 


‘h in the morning breezes Keer 
ett ty be the doggie lay And 


The weeks came round in rapid whirl; 
At length we had a little girl ; 

And soon, too soon, for woe or weal, 
She ruled me with a rod of steel. 


“At am I from woman free ?” 
T cried, when I became M.P.; 

But all the women I had met 
Weren’t in it with the Suffragette ! 


CURATES AND MATRIMONY. 

[As there is, to-day, a widespread discussion of the reason 
wd young men do not enter the ministry as freely as of 
old, vt occurred to me to suggest the possibility that an un- 
willingness to face the petty persecution in regard to 
matrimony, which seema to be quite general, might well 
deter a bashful man.—A Magazine.) 

Oh, sisters—spare the curate, 
The curate meek and small ; 

Don’t chase him at the parish tea, 
The beanfeast or the ball. 

He shivers in his sable clothes 
To see you drawing nigh; 

So, sisters—spare the curate, for 
He is so very shy. 


Once, sisters, every maiden 
Had sweethearts one or 


two, 
And left the curate busy 
at 
The gine he’s paid 


do; 
But now, with men so 
scarce and wi 
The curate can't be 
blinked, 


Yet, don’t be over eager, 


or 
He may become extinct. 


Yes, sisters—spare the curate, 
Restrain your ardent souls; 

Don’t smother him with knitted gloves 
And fatné-cmbroidered stoles ; 

Be cautious; leat all bashful youths 
His holy calling bilk ; 

Oh, spare the curate, all of you— 
And leave him to his milk. 


We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 

in this feature. We don't want the sketches. Address 

your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson's 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


FATHER PLAYS THE DRUM. 
(A speaker at Bradford recently said that there is more 
art in playing a drum than most people think.) 
When father tried to play the drum 
He thought, like you or me, 
That he could make the music come 
As quickly as could be. 


For months he’s practised 
every day; 
The cat is sinking fast, 
While mother and the 
servants say 
Each hour will be their 
last. 


But father drums both long 
and oft, 
His drum he won't 
discard 


And first he'll hit it rather 
80 
And then he'll hit it bard. 
He’s tried in snow, in gusty hail, 
In sunsbine and in wet, 
But emites the drum without avail— 
He cannot play it yet! 


TITLES WANTED 


rom married men,” ts the cry of the New Women. 
—Daily Paper.]} 
When Mister Blank to me 
A bachelor I thon pik. im. 
Next day, with wife and children three, 
: On Han stead Heath I caught him. 
gazed at him in mute surprise— 
The wicked man to tell = 
such lies | 


el I [“ Wanted, suggestions for a title disinguishing bachelora 
ew 


ier iad on in future ? 


wi 
Be put a atop to, when 
Some Government shall 
pass a Bill 
Preventing naughty mon 
From uerading, when 
they kiss us, 
As single, though they’ve 
got a missus! 
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Houses from five to seven rooms were planned by 
a competent architect, only one house of a given type 
being permitted on any one block. This preserved 
individuality, most important to the general plan. 

Then workmen, who had been in their employ at 
least a year (thus proving desirability), were offered 
selection of homes. There were many different plans 
to select from, and the only restriction was, ability 
to meet the monthly payments. 

When the buyer moved into his new home, he 
paid down the money for the first month, which was 
one-hundredth of the total cost of the place; for 
instance, if the house and improvemente cost £140 
and the lot £40, a total of £180, the buyer paid on 
the start £1 16s., and a like amount each month. 

The homes were sold at prices ranging from £160 
to £600; but no workman could purchase a home 
beyond his means, about 20 per cent of his earnings 
being considered the limit. Each monthly payment 
was applied to the payment of interest at 6 per cent. 
per annum, and the remainder credited om principal. 


Proud of their Homes. 

It is of great importance that the new home 
owner, when he moves in, be improssed with the fact 
that he is really the owner and not a tenant. The 
change which comes over that man and his family 
is a sight worth seeing for any person with even & 
few drops of the milk of human kindness in his 
makeup. 

On their own initiative many of them keep their 
homes attractive, the grass plots smoothly shaven, 


A Reliable Home Newspaper. 


The DAILY EXPRESS, on account of the exceptional 
attention paid to feminine matters, may well be termed the 
Ideal Home Paper. 

Its news is topical, reliable, and interesting. 

Any newsagent will supply it for One Halfpenny per 
day, or the subscription, 6s. 6d. for three months, including 
postage, may be sent direct to the Publisher. 


Duily Gxpress 


23 St. Bride Street, London, E.C, 


He eat and read his magazine, 


‘ddower-beds put about and well-kept, and vines and 
climbing roses over the . There is a gencrat 
air of tidiness throughout the entire place. 

There are now in this industrial village between 
five and six miles of streets quite closely built up 
on each side. 

Some manofacturers will object to undertaking a 
plan of thie kind on the score of lack of capital. It 
would be quite possible to make a start in the right 
direction even if that start be small. A few acres 
of land, secured at a low price, and a few houses 
erected, to make a start, and as the houses are sold, 
more can be built by borrowing money on the sale 
contracts if no more convenient method appears. 

The plan is thoroughly practical, because it works. 
In the interest of manufacturers, working men, and 
industrial peace, I earnestly recommend the policy to 
all employers. 

core eo neete E Gane 


THOUGHT THEY WERE TAPERS. 

A story is told of a new cook, who was helpin 
her mistress prepare the dinner. All went well unti 
the macaroni was brought out. 

The cook looked with surprise as she beheld the 
long white sticks. But when they were carefully 
placed in water she gave a choking gasp. 

“Did you say, missus,” she said, in an awed voice, 
“that you were going to eat that?” 

“Yes, Jane,” was the reply, “that is what I intend 
to do. But you seem surprised. Have you never 
seen macaroni cooked before?” 

“No, ma’am,” answered the cook, “I ain’t. The 
last place I was at they used them thing’: ‘o light the 
gas with.” ‘ 

Se ad 

Caarrre: “Tell my man to come here, Quick!” 

Cholly: “What’e tho matter?” 

Chappie: “Never mind now; I thought I was going 
to sneeze.” 


“Very sili floor,’? remarked @ young man, as 
the band played a popular waltz. “It’s jolly hard 
to keep on your feet.” 

“Oh, then, you are trying to k on my feet, are 
youP” said his partner. “I thought at first it was 
accidental.” 


wageed hie tail as though to say—“ It’s PEARSON'S 
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in her chair with a 
little sigh. March 
was nearly out, and 
the summer season 

: would soon be 
commencing once again. Miss Caroline Wetherstone had 
seen many summer seasons. More than she admitted 
openly to her most intimate friends, who could calculate 
for themselves; more even than she cared to acknowledge 
in her own secret musinge. : 

The first flush of maidenhood had passed away, and it 
was becoming increasingly difficult to counterfeit ite many 
charms. The ringing laugh, the gushing delight at trivial 
pleasures, the assumption of comparative innocence, the 
child-like insensibility to fatigue, and the thousand and 
ono little affectations supposed to be characteristic of 
extreme youth in women, demanded ceuselesg effort and 
watchfulness, which wearied Miss Wetherstone sadly, 
and rendered more and more necessary the use of cosmetics 
and careful study of a manual on face massage. _ 

Miss Wetherstone rose impatiently, and, picking up a 

ink “ ice wool '’ shawl, arranged it, mantilla-fashion, over 

t dark hair. A young man had once told her that she 
looked ‘‘ Spanish,” and she tried to live up to it on all 
possible occasions. She went to the foot of the stairs. 

“ Mother, 1 am going out for a run—shan’t be long.” 

“All right, Carry. Don’t catch cold, and mind, there’s 
tripe for a aa = 

Mrs. Wetherstone kept a boarding-house. There was 
no Mr. Wetherstone. He had been a master marble- 
mason, and was invariably described to strangers as having 
been a ‘‘ sculptor.” He had left four daughters, of whom 
Caroline was the eldest. The other three had managed to 
secure husbands, and had left the neighbourhood, much 
to Caroline's relief, if secret wine ; 

She herself had been more or less engaged several tines, 
but unfortunately the tie never survived the breaking up 
of the summer season, - 

Misa Wetherstone mused over these facte as she strolled 
towards the beach. There was a full moon in a clear 
sky, and she looked. almost beautiful, with her dark hair 
beneath her carefully arranged shawl. 

Not that she expected to meet anyone. Westport in the 
winter and early spring months was a howling wilderness 
of rock and sand, and it was not in the hope of conquest 
that Miss Wetherstone wandered forth in the moonlight. 

Signs of preparation for the coming. awakening were 
evident. The shore was dotted with boats.in rea:liness, 
and a few tents had been erected for venturesome pioncers 
of the bathing season, whilst in one secluded corncr a 
kind of exaggerated cupboard awaited the coming of the 
“Merry Grigs,’’ who would entertain Westport visitors 
when thcy arrived. 

But as far as human beings were concerned the shore 
was alone and deserted. Miss Wetherstone felt the in- 
fluence of the solitary scene, and she was almost inclined to 
weep. Yct a kind of sweet sentimentality hung about her, 
and sho sighed softly to the moon. But, hush! What 
was that? 3 : 

A lone figuro stood between her and the gilhouetted line 
of low sandhills. A man! A: tall, well-built young man 
at that. He was hatless, but then that was absolutely 
the correct thing for visitors. He must be a visitor—a 
stranger. Could he be the one swallow which, though it 
might not make a summer, foretold .its near approach? 

isg Wotherstone’s heart beat a trifle faster. Ho was 
coming towards her. How fortunate that she had taken 
her hair out of curling-pins, and: had brought the shawl! 

She turned her back on the mysterious figute, and stood 
gazing seaward, in an effectively graceful poso, which she 
dimly remembered having seen in a picture called ‘“‘ Watch. 
ing for the. return of the fishing fleet,” or something of 
that sort. 

The footsteps, muffled by the sand, approached nearer. 
At the proper moment Miss Wetherstone gave a well- 
executed start of surprise, accompanied by a small scream, 
in what she considered to be her most‘ melodious note, 

He seemed nat in the least surprised. It might have 
been almost an appointment, judging from his manner of 
greeting. He bowed grandiloquently, with his hand 
pressed to his heart, ; 

“Pardon me, fair lady,” said he in a melodious tenor, 
which thrilled his listener through. “I know that, as 
a stranger, I have tio right to address you, but I must 
plead circumstances as my excuse. But one word, and I 
pass on—for ever. Believe me, I am no mannerlesg 
who would wantonly offend.” . 

Miss Wetherstone summoned up a blush, and looked at 
him critically». An actor, judging from hig flower aie 
Yet he had a tiny moustache, waxed at the ends. Per aps 
ho was disengaged. ‘Miss Wetherstone sighed softly at the 
thought suggested. _ 

“T have not the pleasure of your acquaintance, sir,” 
she replied pea a : 

“Of course not, fair. Jady! Yet, it seemeth that you 
should know me—even, as [ knew you immediately I beheld 
bright Luna's tays reflected. from those glorious Eastern 
eyes.’ . 

i spoke in a cool, respectful tone, which robbed the 
florid compliment df any offensiveness it might have pos- 
sessed, By se 4 

“ But k,” he continued earnestly. ‘Am I for- 
given? May I tarry here awhile at thy feet!” 

-And, without awaiting a reply, he sank gracefully on 
the éand a few yards away, and gazed, in grave admira- 
tion, at Miss Wetherstone’s pink mantilla, He looked very 


tapid Romance 


Tomantic and handsome, with the moonlight shining on: 


what the lady noveliste would call ‘his well-chiselled 
features,” and Miss Wetherstone rather wished that her 
particular chum, Kitty Malvern, could come that way at 
the moment. 

‘Really, sir,’ she protested. “I scarcely know what 
to think of your conduct. As to your knowing me, 
do not remember——” 

“No, no, of course not,’ he interrupted eagerly. ‘‘ We 
have never met—still, there are cases in which one recog- 
nises one’s fate—one's destiny, by inspiration. Do I go 
too far? Ido. Ah! forgive mo!” 

Miss Wetherstone half turned to go, in some alarm. 

“Do not go, I pray of you! I will remain motionless 
and dumb. Give me but sioner to remain here, near 
you—to gaze and taste of Paradise!” 

Miss Wetherstone hesitated a moment; then she sat 
down on a mound of sand conveniently near, and gave a 
little laugh. ‘This was certainly an adventure. 

“I do not think I ought to remain here,” she observed 
as “T do not even know your name.” : 

“ Villeroy—-Gilbert Villeroy,” he put in hastily. ‘Of 
Huguenot origin. ‘I live over yonder.” He waved a 
vaguely indicative hand. 

“My name is Wetherstone—Miss Car—Miss Wether- 
stone.” 

After all, there was no need for the Christian name— 
yet. 
ar Names, ramcs!’? murmured the stranger dreamily. 
“ What matter! A rose by any other—ah! =— always 
thought of you as the Queen—Quceen of the Western Sea— 
Queen of sny h—-”- 

“You have seen me before, then?’’ inquired Miss 
Wetherstone hastily. It would be a pity if she had to go, 
after all, 

‘*Seen you? Ah, a thousand times!” 

“ Really!” . 

Miss Wetherstone was cons-ious of a little flutter. Had 
she been watched unawares hy this demonstrative stranger ? 
She wondered, rather uneasily, under, what circumstances 
she had been the object of the unknown’s vigil. : 

“But you could not know that 1 should £ here this 
evening,”’ she remarked coquettishly. ‘1 did not know 
it myself until ten minutes ag0.” 

* Cortainly,”” he replied polively. “I called you—with 
my spirit—and you came.” ~ 

**Qh,’’ observed Miss Wetherstone coldly, “so you 
think I came at your request?” 

“Of course. Ah, the rappert between eoul and soul! 
You do not understand, but you will—vou will.” 

She regarded him thonghtiully. He was gazing, not at 
her, but out to sca, with a mystic look in Fis dark eyes. 
Was he a poet—a genius? Was she destined to become 
famous as the heioine of an immortal romance? She 
determined to play the part as well as in her lay. 

““T must admit,’ she said slowly, ‘‘ that some curious 
impulse caused me to come here ihis evening.” She sighed 
gently. “It is not, by any means, my usual custom to 
wander alone.” . 

“T knew it!’ he exclaimed excitedly. ‘I knew it! 
And I—I too! Destiny guided tny steps hither! Oh, 
my queen—my——” ; 

Miss Wetherstone rose suddenly. Matters were develop- 
ing a shade too rapidly. : 

“ Really, Mr.—a--Villeroy-—” 

He tossed back his disordered hair with a despairing 
gesture, ’ 

‘Nay, I would nct offend,” he cried.. ‘“ What can I 
say—how can 1 explain? If I say what is in my heart 
you will leave me. Yet how can | speak of trifles. The 
sky, the sea, yon silver moon. What. are they? Oh, 
listen to me and then, if you will, send me from you—for 
ever.” 

His voice sank impressively at the last words, and—yes, 
surely his beautiful eves filled with tears. 

Miss Wetherstone hesitated. 

“1 will listen,” she said geutly, ‘but please remember 
that we are strangers—as yet.” 

“Strangers! Ah, no!’ he exclaimed passionately. 
“ Miss Wethersby ——”’ 

“ Wetherstone,” she interjected rather stiffly. 

He made a gesture of impatience. 

‘* Names, names!’ he repeated. ‘‘Do you understahd 
that I have searched the world for you, Se the begins 
ning of time? You-—you alone have been m i—my 
star! Sec, I am at your feet. I love you, 1 love you, 
and shall do so till I die.” 

Miss Wetherstone gasped and momentarily lost her head. 

“ Sir,” she faltered. 
never was the ancient phrase more fully ustified. 

“ T know it,” he returned promptly. “‘ But tell me—~"* 

* Caroline,” ehe murmured. It would be so absurd to 
deny him that much now. 

“Caroline,” he repeated with an accent of startling 
fondness. “Tell me that you yourself understand this 
Jove—thig great passion that conquers all.” 

“T have hoard of love at first sight,” she returned in 
a low tone. “ But you cannot expect ma to requite your 
feelings thus early. I do not know who you are—your 


peuple. 
e sighed deeply. How sensitive he was, 

“ But,” continued Miss Wetherstone gently, ‘I do not 
deny that I am_honoured—touched by your declaration. 
Will you not call at our house—to-morrow? ” 

‘*Can‘you not give me hope?" he pleaded. He had 
risen to his feet, and stood close beside her. “ Hope— 
the gift of the gods!" 

Miss Wetherstone held out her hand with what she 
felt to be an engaging frankness, 

““You may hope,” she said simply, “but, of course, 
you will understand that there is nothing binding. It 


“ This—this is—so sudden.” And |- 


Girl who Badly Wanted 


A Humorous Story of a 
to 


By FRED SMALE. 


would be absurd at such an early stage of our acquaint. 
ance. 
' Hig next words took her breath away. . 

“ And you will be my wife!” He spoke with a calm 


assurance, ag though he were politely requesting her to 
allow him to accompany her a little wa: homewards. Then 
a feeling of .triumph overcame Miss Wethorstone’s 
other emotions, and she drew 4 long breath. 

“We will talk of that later,” ehe replied gaily, when 
she had recovered from the shock. Never had the great 
question been put to her plainly before. 

‘‘Now I really must be fone home.” She looked u 
at him shyly, and the ‘shawl alipped back from her head, 
which inclined evér so slightly towards the tweed-covered 
shoulder. 

Would he kiss her? She decided that, er the cir- 
cumstances, one, at least, t be permitted. 

Suddenly a sound of men's voices came faintly on the 
breeze, and over Mr. Gilbert Villeroy’s face there flashed 
a startlingly cunning expression. Ie gazed over the sand- 
hills Bld i teranel 4 

‘* Beloved,” he whispered, “ pardon my leaving you thus 
abruptly. I am sorely persecuted. You will Nidentand 
one day. I have enemies. They pursue even now. 


I must flee. My etar—my hope! Adieu, we meet 
again.”’ 

He leaped lightly on a sandbank and peered melo- 
dramatically under a long white hand; , with a 


graceful ure of farewell, he was gone. 

Miss Wetherstone shivered a little and strolled home- 
wards with mingled feelings. Was he an escaped criminal! 
Not from prison, at any rate. His poetic locks denied 
that. She stood and listened intently, but all was silent. 

Ah, someone wag approaching. Rite Malvern. Miss 
Wetherstone ov a deep sigh of relief. Never had she 
needed a confidante a0 Teck, as now. 

“Hullo, Carry!” cried Kitty, a lively little blonde 
whom Miss Wetherstone found extremely valuable for pur- 

ses Of artistic contrast. ‘Wherever have you been! 

Your mother tofd mie you were Off somewhere alone, so I 
came in search.” ; 

‘* Oh, Kitty,” returned her friend. ‘‘ Such an adventure. 
T must tell you!” : 

“And he actually proposed,’”’ exclaimed Kitty when 
the tale had been told. ‘‘ How too absurd!” 

Miss Wethberstone bridled a little. 

“‘ Impulsive if you like,” she said frigidly, “but I fail 
to see the absurdity.” 

‘Of course not, my dear,” said Kitty hastily. “I 
didn’t mean that e ly, but—good gracious!” 

Two men had appeared suddenly in their path. 

“Pardon, young ladies,” said one, “ but have either of 
you seen a man this way?” .. ; 

“What kind of man?’’ asked Miss Wetherstone 
haughtily, but with a sudden sinking at her heart. 

“Tweed suit, dark hair, very, very small moustache,” 
replied the man hurriedly. - : 

“*T saw a gentleman just now,’’ said Miss Wetherstone, 
yar emphasis, ‘‘ May I ask what you are wanting him 

or 


Bee man hesitated, and his ‘companion interrupted 
untly : . : 

** Which way did he go, miss?” he asked ed ? 

““J—I __ svarcel noticed,” said Miss Eaierstnnes 
“ Towards the shore, I think.” 

** You hang around here, Jim,” growled her questioner. 
“If I see him I’H whistlo,” and he was gone. 

“Hope he hasn’t annoyed you, ladies,” remarked the 
remaining searcher. 

“‘ Annoyed us! Certainly not,” replied Miss Wether- 
stone. ‘‘ My friend has not seen him at all, but I was 
talking to a gentleman just now. But what does this 
mean—who are you?’”’ 

“We come from Grimstone House.” 


eyes, burst into a giggle, which she instant: ressed. 

Bi Raters ee warn 

“ He not anno me way, that is all you 
need to be told, I piescue, ilies , 

“‘Oh, of course, miss—beg pardon, only he always docs 
want to marry somebody, especially at full moon. He's 
rer worse ee oes oe in this case Silo shows any- 

ing queer,” he a , with surprisin macy. 

Miss Wetherstone melted a little . 

“* Poor felluw,’’ she observed, ‘‘ and so he is mad.” 

‘‘ Mad, and wicked,” said the man emphatically. ‘“ He 
married eleven of them before they put him away.” 

aoe gasped Miss Wetherstone. 
a ees | | ; 

“‘ All living? Yes, mise; busy sorb. of bigamist, eh! 
Sorry he got loose, but we're bound to get him all. right.” 

A whistle sounded shrilly seaward. ; 

“Ah, my mate has sighted him. Good-night, ladies. 
Glad he didn’t annoy you,” and he made off in the direc- 
tion of the sound. .- 

“Well!” exclaimed Misg Kitty Malvern, “of all the 
extraordinary things!" ~- 

‘« He seemed perfectly sane.” . 

“Oh, but, ‘my dear! To pretend to be in love with 
you, and all that! Surely it Bde meal : 

- Miss Wetherstone suddenly, : 

“* Good-night,” she sald coldly. “I am naturally @ 
little upset. By the way, you needn’t say anything abou! 
this absurd affair,””. . Ma . ; 

“Of course not, dear,” replied Kitty. ‘I shouldn't 
like it myself. Pleasant dreams.’’ 


THE NOVEL MAGAZINE for March contains twenty-two complete stories by the best wriera. Now ready, price 44, 
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THREE MILLION BURIED SOVEREIGNS. 

Tue startling story of the hidden treasure of King 
Lcbengula, which is now agitating South Africa, is 
in the main probably quite correct. 

According to the Teawvait Leaver, it consists of 
£3,000,000 in British coined gold, besides bar gold 
and dust, quantities of diamonds, and ten waggon- 
loads of ivory. 

That the dusky chief of the Matabele was 
possessed of great wealth at the time of his death 
is fairly certain. It was seen by many white cele 
of repute, one of whom estimated the total value of 
the board as being certainly not less than five 
millions ster! ing. . . . 

Very little of this was found at his capital, Bulu- 
wayo, when it was occupied by the Chartered Com- 
pany’s forces in November, 1893; but a certain 
amount of coined gold was discovered and looted 
by the Bechuanaland police, who were first in. 

Thus, two men, named Wilson and Daniels, were 
proved later on to have appropriated one thousand 
sovereigns between them, and were eentenced to 
fourteen years’ penal servitude. Another man, who 
es , carried off £1,200 in his saddle-bags. 

But for the most part, the treasure was removed 
by Lobengula’s orders before the British occupation, 
and it is known that it accompanied the King in 
his wanderings up the Zambesi valley. What became 
of it after his death, however, has always becn a 
mystery, . 

This m , it ig confidently affirmed, is now 
about to cleared up, ot ge! of prospectors from 
Johannesburg being actually on their way to the 
spot where they say they know it to be buried. 
‘The cost of their expedition is high, some £5,000 in 
all, for the district where they aro operating is a 
savage and desolate one. But if success crowns 
their efforts, and they are confident that it will, 
they will recoup themselves a thousand times over. 


“Went, well,”? said the absent-minded professor, as 
he stood knee-deep in the bath-tub, “what did I get 
in here for?” 

ef ee 


Tre Vicar: “How is it, my young friend, that 
your mother always does the carving when you have 
to dinner?” 
ie: “’Cause dad always says things while 
he’s doing it!” 

POPOL SE LIAL IED LOOP LPO FOTOS 


ONE NOT ENOUGH. 

He had been calling on the young lady for many 
moons, but, being bashful, his suit progressed but 
slowly. Finally, she decided it was for her to start 
something, so the next. time ho callei she pointed 
to the rose in the buttonholo of his coat, and said: 

“Tl give you a kiss for that rose.” 

A large, open-faced blush meandered over his 
countenanco, but tho exchange was made. Then he 
grabbed his hat and started to 'oava the room. 

“Why, where a.e you going?” she asked in 
surprise. 

“To the—er—florist for more roses,’? he exclaimed. 

——_+ j= —___. 


HOW HE WON. 
Whene'er in judgment she would sit, 
No other seat or throne would he 
His captivating judge permit— 

But on his knee. 


Household decrees, domestic quips 
He learnt to cleverly confute 
By raising to her fluent lips— 
A brisk salute. 


If theiftily inspired she chcre 

To doubt tobacco’s use or charm, 
He hugged her sermon to a close— 

Wh qwaistful arm. 
If gloomily she prophesied 

Some. fateful, dark, impending crash, 
Her baseless fears he brushed aside— 

With his moustache, 
——__—__—__ 

NOT SO DAFT AS HE LOOKED. 

Two young ladies were crossing a field, whon they 
came to a brook that was frozen over. One said to 
the other: 

“If that ice would bear, it would save ua a long 
walk round.’’ 

Just then, turning round, they saw daft Jamie 
approaching. 

Let ue ask him to cross over first. If it bears 

him, it will bear us,’’ said the second girl. 

“Oh, good day, Jamie,” said the first. vonng lady. 
“ Are you crossing, tooP You lead the way.” 


NEVER HTZARD OF ENGLAND. 

Wuen the British expedition now operating in 
Northern Nigeria has completed its work, three 
hitherto unconquered tribes of savages will have been 
brought under the dominance of the White Man. 
These aro the Munshis, the <Abadjas, and 
Okpotos, 

So the civilisation of mankind goes on. But it is 
slow work. For, in spite of all that has been recently 
accomplished, there are still some millions of 
barbarous folk left in the world, who own allegiance 
to no regular system of Government, each doing 
that which is right in his own cycs. 

In the interior of New Guinea, for instance, there 
are more than forty distinct tribes of savages, many 
of them head-hunters and cannibals, who know of 
the existence of white le from hearsay only. 
They have never even heard of England. 

The Tchuktches of north-eastern Siberia, although 
supposed to be subject to Russia, pay no taxes, and 

ise no man as master. Indeed, Mr. Harry 
de Windt, who spent some time amon them, dis- 
covered that they had never even heard of the 
existence of the Tsar, 

Similarly, Dr. Sven Hedin found in Tibet recently 
a tribe of nomad robbers who did precisely ag they 
pleased, carelees alike of the authority of the Grand 
Lama or the Chinese Emperor. The masked 
Tueregs of the central Sahara descrt are similarly 
free and independent, 

In the New Hebrides are many islands whose 
interiors have never becn visited by Europeans, for 
the simple reason that to attempt to do so would 
be to court certain death at the hands of the 
treacherous and vindictive natives. A little to the 
north of Assam, too, almost within sight of the tea- 
gardens and the pretty bungalows of the planters, is 
the country of the Padamites, wherein no white man 
has dared to set his foot for at least five hundred 
years past. 

— 2s te 

Customer: “I would like some butter, please.” 

New Assistant (late of cigar store): “ Medium, 
mild, or strong?” 

—~+to—__—_ 

Tne Bacnetor: “How old is your wife?” 

The Trained Husband: “Oh, I don’t know. We 
were married when she was nineteen, and we have 


“No, no,” said Jamie, “if I’m daft, 1 know my | been married twelve years, so she must be about 


Ladies first.’ 


manners. 


THE ANTISEPTIC ERA. 


twenty-three.” 
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A DOCTOR ADVISES ANTISEPTIC DOORMATS.—WHAT IT MAY COME TO. 


TR NEW SEASONS 
, ANT Septic Suits 
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An amazing etory of bypnotism is “The Rival Flying Machines,” told by Walford Bodie in this moath’s NOV®” 
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TRUTH OF A SORT. 

Tory had been brought 
before the magistrate on a 
charge of fighting in the public highway. 

“IT found them, your worship,” deposed the 
constable, “clutching one another and wrestling all 
over the road.” 

Ono of the prisoners protested warmly. 

“Your worship,” he said, “it ain’t true. We weren’t 
fightin’ when he copped us. We wos a-trying to 
separate cach other.” 

olCOC 

“Wuiart is an optimist, pa?” 

_ “Ho’s a fellow who is near-sighted when he is look- 
ing on the dark, sido of things.” 
SOC 

“Why do you always go out on to the baloony 
when I begin to sing? Can’t you bear to listen to 
me?” asked his wife. 

“It isn’t that, but I don’t want the neighbours 
to take me for a wife-beater.” 


>So 
HE SPOKE TOO SOON. 


Tomy and his father were having a quiet stroll 
through the public park. 

“Papa,’’ asked the son, “who owns this park?” 

“We do, my son. As two units of a great general 
public we have a right to consider ourselves the 
owners. It is & glorious feature of our form of 
Government that the people are absolute. All pro- 
perty rights are based on thcir consent. All titles 
thug come from them, and will finally revert to them. 
The will of the people is the supreme law. Here, in 
this public park, we havo a right to come and rest. 
Wo are on our own soil. To stroll at will—” 

“Ffullo, there!” broke in a harsh voice. “ Get off 
that grass, will yer, or I'll run yer in!” 

It was the voico of a policeman. 

“Come off the grass, Tommy,” said the father, 
meokly ; “it is the people’s park, but the grass belongs 
to the Corporation.” 

SOC 

“] pon’t believe there was a dry eye in the 
house when the curtain went down on the 
first act.” 

“No; but there seemed to be the usual 
number of dry throats.” 

0c 

My dear sir, here yon've got half a dozen 
novels, two French comedies, a book of epi- 
grams, one of proverbs and several volumes of 
anecdotes on your writing table! What on 
earth are you doingP” . 

“ Writing a new and original play 

~< 


cr a1 e) 
SUCH A SAD CASE. 

“Wa get some sad cases,” said the 
attendant at the lunatic asylum to the visitor, 
and cpened the door of the tirst cell. 

Inside was a man sitting on a stool and 
gazing vacantly at the wall. : 

“Sad story,” said the attendant; “he was in 
love with a girl, but she married another mun, 
and he lost his rezson from grief.” 

They stole out softly, closing the door 
Lehind them, and proceeded to the next 
inmate. This cell was thickly padded, and the 
man within was stark, sturing mad. 

“Who is this?” inquired the visitor. 


Rg 


other man.” 
>__OC 


Sarcastic Cabby (with exaggerated politeness to stou! old l 


HELPING HIM ALONG. 

“I orren wonder,” said a gentleman to s young 
mechanic, “how you ever plucked up courage enou h 
to propose to your wife—you were always such a bash- 
ful fellow.” ; 

“Well,” explained the husband, “she made it casy 
for me. You know I went out with her frequently 
and sho must have known I meant business. But i 
was always afraid to speak right out, till one night 
I said to her rathor casually, ‘Do you think you'll 
ever marry?’ . 

“ She said she been she might ; so I said, ‘ When?’ 

“* Whenever you do,’ was her answer; and I said, 
‘All right.’ 

“So we settled the day thore and then.” 

Soo 


Tracnrn: “What is the meaning of ‘elocution,’ 


Pupil: “It’s the new way people are put to death.” 
OC 
He: “I wonder why it is they always speak of 
the ‘blushing bride’?” 
She: “There’s nothing very remarkable about it, 
considering the kind of men some women marry.” 
So ) OL a 


MIGHT HURT HIS FEELINGS. 


= = 2 Yi ith 
SO) | (i 
roman 1 (E 


Nt 


Stout Old Lady; “Why?” 
Sarcastic Cabby: “ Because sf he sces wot ’e’ 


Ciara: “That man who has just passed ‘ell have a fit.” 


was an old flame of mine.’ 

Kate: “Indeed! What happened between you?” 

Clara: “Ob, he flared up one day and went ou Fi 

of OC 

Tue following extract from & letter of thanks for 
a present is cherished by its recipient: 

“The beautiful clock you sent us came in perfect 
condition, and is now in the parlour on the top of 
tho bookshelves, where we hope to see you soon, and 
your husband also, if he can make it convenient.” 

>_SCOCo 
NOT BARGAINED FOR. 

A Frew days ago two young ladies entered a tram 
and found only standing room. One of them 
whispered to her companion : 

“l’m going to get a seat from one of these men.” 

She looked down the row of men and selected a 
sedate gentleman, who bore the general settled 
appearance of a married man. She sailed up to him 
and boldly opened fire: ; 

“My dear Mr. Green! How delighted I_am to 
meet you! You are almost a stranger. Will I acc 
your soatP Well, I do feel tired, I heartily admit. 
Thank you, so much.” 

Tho sedate gentleman—a total stranger, of course 
— looked, listened, then quietly arose and gave her 

is seat, saying: 
oN Sit Sow, a my girl. Don’t often see you 
out on a washing-day. ou must feel tired, I’m 
wre. How’s your mistress?” 

The young lady got her seat, but lost her vivacity. 


JUST THE THING FOR TOMMY. 


Mrs.. Scnorren: “My little boy wants a tool-chest 
for his birthday, and I suppose I must_get him one.” 
Dealer: “Yes, ma’am, here's our ‘Boys’ Special.’ 
It’s just the thing tur you.” 
Mrs. Schoppen: “These tools appear to be so 
flimsy, though. Surely, they can’t be very strong.” 
Dealer: “No, ma’am, that’s just it; every one of 
’em will break before the child can do much damage 
with ’em.” 
a Ol oe 
Sxe: “Mother nover leaves the house. She simply 
hates visiting.” 
Ho (with sudden decision): “Will you be mine, 
darling?” 
COC 
Morner: “Ethel, you naughty child, what have 
you been doing to make Charlie cry so?” 
Ethel: “I’ve only been sharing my ood-liver oil 
with him, mamma. You said it was so nico.” 
COC 


WHAT HIS SIGNATURE LOOKED LIKE. 

“Tavs a pretty picture of yours, that orchard 
scene,’ said tho near-sighted lady; “but why didn’t 
you sign it?” 

“JT did,” replied the artist. “Don’t you see? 
Down here!” 

“Oh, is that your name? I thought that was a 
part of the fence!” 


ady who has just 
_ paida minimum fare, with .o tip) “ Excuse me, madam, would you mind 
“This,” repeated the attendant, “this isthe walking the other way and not passing the horse?” 


s been carrying for a shilling 


Wax ENpDINe 
Maxzou 11, 1909, 


——— 
WANTED ROCKING. 

A YourH was returuin 
home from market by rail. 
In the same compartment was & farmer, who was 


reading a newspaper. 
t the lad was always sway- 
The farmer noticed that the ee ite & 


ing from side to side. He 
ain. 
“Na.” replicd the youth, “I’ve bought a watch, 
an’ if'I dinns keep gaun like this it'll stop!” 
=o 
Sue: “So ehe wouldn’t have you?” 
He (gloomily) : “No.” eae 
She: “Wasn't her father on your side? 
He (more gloomily): “No; behind.’ 
0 . 
Maser: “I don’t believe you really meant it whe 
you said you were anxious to hear me sing. . 
Sam: “Oh, I assure you I did! You see, I ha 
never heard you sing before.” 
3S0c 


READING IN PROPORTION. 

“To-morrow you may havé something to eat,” 
promised the to the patient, who was cow 
convalescing and corres dingly hungry. 

The patient realised that there be a restraint 
to his appetite; yet he hoped for @ modest, steaming 
meal. 

“Here is your dinner,” said the nurse next day, as 
she gave the patient s spoonful of tapioca pudding; 
“and the doctor emphasizes that everything else you 
do must be in the same p we ; 

Two hours later the nurse heard # frantic call from 
the bed-chamber. 

“Nurse,’”? breathed the man heavily, “I want to 
do some reading; bring me 8 postage-stamp.”” 

Soc 


Ascum: “ How did you ever ie a messenger 
boy to deliver your note and ring back the 
answer 6o quickly?” 

Wiso: “I took his copy of the Scoul away 
from him and held it as security.” 

DO 

“But,” said the lawyer, “your case seeins 
hopeless. I don’t see what I can do for you. 
You admit that you beat your wife.” 

“Yes,” replied the defendant. “But my 
wife’s testimony will discount that. She'd 
never admit that she was beaten.” 


_COCo 
SEEING THROUGH HIM. 


A FIng, robust soldier, after serving his 
country faithfully for some time, became 
greatly reduced in weight, owing to exposure 
and scanty rations, until he was so weak he 
could hardly stand. 

Consequently, he got leave of absence to go 
home and recuperate. He arrived at his home 
station looking very bad. 

Just as he stepped off the boat one of his 
old friends rushed up to him, and said: 

“ Well, well, I am glad to see you're back 
from the front.” 

“My back from the front!” exclaimed the 
worried soldier, ‘well, I knew I was getting 
thin, but I never thought you could sce that 
much!” 

OC 

Actor: “All the news say m 
imperzonation of Cmsar Ga night bed 
absolutely real.” 

Rival: “Perhaps that’s so. Everybody 
I’ve met says it certainly wasn’t acting.” 

Sr 1 © | eed 

“I guprose,’’ whispered the novice at the 
spiritualistic séance, as a cheery laugh rang through 
tho room, “that’s what’s meant by the expression, 
‘a happy medium.’” 

: Sa dO) 

Vittary: “Take that lead pill in your heart, you 
teptile.”’ 

Dignified silence on the part of the pistol. 

“By Jove! Wonderful invention, these new, noise 
less guns.” 

SOC 


COULDN’T KEEP SILENT ANY 
LONGER. 

_A Cninaman of noble birth had been invited to 
dine at little William’s home. His mother was very 
anxious that the guest should not be mado uncom- 
fortable by the little chap’s curiosity, so she took 
him aside and explained all about the yellow skin, 
long braid of hair, and almond eyes of the Mongolians, 
and even showed him pictures of Chinamen. 

Sho impressed upon him more than ag oe else 
tho fact that the visitor was his father’s friend, end 
was to be treated with respect. 

Upon the Celestial’s arrival, William tricd hard 
not to stare or look too curious, and succecded in 
being very quiet for some time, when, much to the 
surprise of his mother and the amusement of the 
Chinaman, he called out: 

“Mamma, if ho wasn’t our friend, wouldn’t ho be 
funny?” 


Arnold Golsworthy contributes an excellent story, entitled “Sarah's Willie.” to the March NOVEL MAGAZINE. Now ready. 
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THE PRIEST. 


A bold, vigorous story, like none that has ever appeared in this paper. 


HOW LAST WEEK'S CHAPTERS CLOSED. 
Gascoigne spent several hours with the Jap, and on 
leaving him, met Ginger Pop. She him that 
Ss eS Se ee 
by informing Press , Gascoigne, proclaimed 
Loedon st & has ran off to Oldham with her, 
Ginger Pop, and that he is living there with her. Jim does 
not mind ; he enters his hotel, and goes to his room. 


CHAPTER THIRTY (continued). 
Service in Oldham. ; 
ORB SSPE GG EGF FF I PPP PPP PPP PF PAP 


Two days later, just when the day's work was over, 
Gascoigne met his people and gave them his message. He 
was known by sight to all of them now: the majority of 
them had seen him in the street, his portraits appeared in 
all the local newspapers, and, quite a war had been waged 
over him with pemrand ink in the daily Press. The 
Socialist organs alone looked upon him with favour; they 
expected to find in him a whip with which to flog their 
enemies. 

Gascoigne surprised them. . 

He met his people outside the mill s; but, the word 
having gone » and curiosity being aroused, half 
Oldham and many hande from outlying factories and 
founderies were present, 

““Maybe there'll be a little bit of fun ‘oop at 
Gascoigne’s,” they said. . 

And grey and red-shawled women tramped up the hill, 
dragging children with them or carrying ies in their 
arms, n in clogs men in heavy 
tramped over the stones, with queer dogs of the Jurcher 
type at their heele. Most of them were well and warmly 
clad; a number of them wore button-holes of tare flowers, 
and jewels eparkled in the ears ef many of the girls. 

‘All sorts and conditions of human beings: ugly and 
beSutiful, animal and spiritual, weak and strong. The 
women were mostly pale and bloodless; many, it was easy 
to eee, fought a relentless foe, the demon consumption 
already holding them in his merciless grip. Many of the 
men, too, possessed pale, pinched faces, ashen cheeks, and 
deep-set, brilliant cyes. 

Gascoigne mounted the platform just imside the is 
and Beppo scrambled to his side, The the 
people; they laughed and cheered. Evidently omens 


“Can dog tackle m’ terrier?” a voice cried from the 
crowd. -,:_ + “Got a couple of rats in bag here, if he'd 
a em!” another ehouted. 

_ Beppo ed the stump of his tail and, looking up at 
his master, ‘blinked his ye and Gascoigne, Teaeg’ ias 
hand, obtained silence. ple on the outskirts of 
the crowd could scarcely hear his voice, but all could see 
him clearly enough, and all felt his power. 

Instinctively, without reasoning on the subject. they 
knew they looked upon a leader of men, one stronger than 
they, wiser than they. And so even those who could not 
hear watched in silence, realising a master. 

“We're here to take on all comers,” Gascoigne said 
cheerily; and Poppy, hidden in the heart of the crowd, 
smiled. But she alone of all women there was trembling. 

Not for his safety. Not for his success. But because 
her heart beat so fiercely, because the blood burned in her 
veins as it had never done before, because she knew that 
ehe belonged to him ; ehe was his—arid he was not for her. 
He belonged to this sweltering mass of humanity, this 
ocean of stifled emotions, of dull desires, of blind 

inings. 
e was for them—but they would not know it, they 
would not accept him, 

She listened to him, her eyes fixed on the sturd 
on the platform—the figure of a soldier, a man 
lead a forlorn hope. 

“ Before we start fighting,” Gascoigne continued, “you've 
got to know what we're fighting about! The most 
important things to you at the moment are your stomachs, 
qos —— $ you get for your work. But I'l leave 

t to last, and tell you first what you’ve got to give 
to your work, what you've got to give to one another, 
your country, and your God.” 

They listened soberly enough, quietly enough. He 
spoke in simple language, and it was easy enough to umder- 
et him—too easy perhaps. For he seemed to ask very 
little of his people, such simple services, so few sacrifices. 

Yet they were sacrifices which people had lost the habit 
of making, and services which people do not want the 
trouble of giving. 

“A thought you had coom up here to preach religion, 
game as you did down at London!” a voice euddenly 
bawled from the crowd, the voice of Sam Carver, the man 
who had first crossed Gascoigne’s path in Oldham and felt 
the s of Gascoigne’s right arm. 

__ ‘I'm here to preach life,” the priest retorted; “to live 
ald life if you like. I’m here to live and to give 

Q ” 


figure 
rn to 


“Then try with a rise in wages!” : 

“Hold tha’ noise, or he'll be giving thee another black 
eye!” And the crowd laughed. 

“In London,” Gascoigne eaid clearly, “people have 
grown fat and lazy and selfish. All the great cities of 
this Empire are imitating London—rich and poor alike. 
wise men and fools. They give nothing, but they all beg; 
they fill their bcliies and etarve their souls. 1 pardcr 
to men who ask nothing of them, put men in power to 
make laws that will help feed and clothe them for nothing, 
that will make labour and profitable. Women deny 
their womanhood, men their man How many of you 
men have mado any sacrifice for your coun’ 

ble of fighting for your country againet hor foes?” 
“Alf Hicks there is a bloomin’ Territorial!” shrieke! 


@ woman. 
“And don't he look pretty in his uniform!” sneered a 


man, 

“Then let Alf come up here,” Gascoigne cried, “ for 
he’s the man I want. He's a better man than any one of 
you, e happier man, and nearer hie God, too, for he has 

armt to serve; he's learning honour and eelf-respect. 
He’saman. . . . And you—you are not, yet. You're 
teaching your women to neglect their duty, too; thoy 
think more of getting clothes and jewels than of begettin,; 
children, think more of the beer-shop than of the home—- 
because you’re not ready to defend the home. If you can't 
fight a flesh and blood foe, you can’t fight a spiritual {u- 
either; if you can’t serve your own town your owa 
country, you can’t serve your God, whoever He may be. 

‘ Now you know what I’m here for, and what I’m going 
to teach you. Sacrifice first, then Service!” 

The crowd began to niove restlessly, the storm began to 
rise. A thunder of voices echoed distantly. 

“Oh, you won't like it, I know!” Gascoigne shouted. 
“You want unions to give you money when you're hard up 
and pay you when you go out on strike, and you want a 
Government that will give you old-age pensions, and 5” 
spare you the trouble of saving up for yourselves. You 
want to hire men to fight for your homes, to hire parsons t- 
plead for your souls—soon you'll come to hire women wih, 
will be mothers of your nation. It’s easy to be popular— 
I found that in London; it’s easy to be a eneak and coward 
and avoid one’s duties. . . . 

“T needn't tell you I didn’t come here expecting to fin: 
an easy job. I know what I'm up against, and I’m not 
afraid of you. . You'll receive notice that in a 
month's time all hands working in Gascoigne’s mills wil! gv 
back to the old rate of wages, the rates my father 
pai eee | 

Howle of indignation silenced him. He waited patiently 
until they died away, then he finished his message, and. 
whistling to Beppo, stepped down into the crowd and 
joined his people. 

Some looked at him askance; many jeered at him, a few 
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time. But when the dinner-hour passed and 


for a long . 
she had not put in an appearance he went out to look for 
her, and he ind her ig the litte house which was to be 
his future home. 


ing water stood by her side. Her hair | 
loase, and fell about her neck and face; beads of perspira- 
tion trickled down her cheeks. . ; 
“You shouldn't have come until I eent for you,” she said 
soorly. “I'd have been quite finished in another few 


the wet, white steps, heedleas of the marks 
his dirty boots made, and looked down at her. “You 


doing this, A 
- @8houldn't If” she snapped. “That's all you know 
about it. Why, just now you were eaying women didn’t 
do nothing they ehould.” | . . She laughed. There 
ein’t much chance of me being a wife or- mother now, 
and though I can’t have children to ecrub, I can scrub 


an 

fhe fang She brush into the pail, rose to her feet, and 
looked at him d ly. She was not so beautiful now. 
Her rough pettidoat pinned above her knees displayed 
eoaree woollen stockings and ungainly cloge; her flannel 
blouse was unfastened, hef cheeks arms grimy. 

“ Well, what are you staring at?” 

“ Nothing,” he replied. “Give me that bucket.” 
_ “No, you don't! You go and sit in the hall until I've 
had a wash. Don’t you move until I come back; I'm 


it, his bedroom and a bathroom adjoining. og 
“T sleep overhead, next door to the widow. Think itll 


do?” 
ne nodded. “You're a genius, Poppy. But how 
ba you do it? I've paid the rent in advance, but nothing 

“Oh, that’s all right!” she eaid hastily. turning away. 
"The bills? Oh, they'll come in, I expect!” 

And next day Jim, the fighting parson and master of 
Goscoigne’s mills, with Ginger Pop his servant and disciple, 
took up his residence in Oldham. 

Fame was his, even,as it had been in London, but of a 
Gifferent kind. On Saturday afternoon and evening crowds 
hovered outeide the house, many boldly peering into the 
windows. And with their throats they hurled fame and 
infamy at the priest. : 

- But he went quietly about his work, Beppo at his heels, 
and Poppy keeping guard over the front door and the 
whitewashed eteps. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE. 
Jim’s Second Convert. 


It was Sunday. ; 

The sky was cloudless and the autumn sun ehone 
brightly even from the city the heavens looked blue, and 
just outside the town, half-way up the long hill that curled 
towards the woods and the , green after the rain, the 
blue was deep and etainless. 

A day of rest for the heart of England—and the heart, 
or those who caused its beating, needed rest badly. For 
the public-houses and gin palaces ply a thriving trade on 
Saturday night, and after the feasting and fighting the 
rest of Sabbath was welcome. 

In the morning the churches called the faithful to 
worship, but the faithful were not numerous; moreover, 
they had drunken husbands to consider, children to wash 
and whip, and dinners to cook. 

The Reverend Arthur Jones, whilst he counted the 
collection after the morning service, and sorted the buttons 
from the threepenny pieces and the foreign pennies from 
the ish ones, wondered if it would be possible to 
invite Gascoigne to preach in his church. Though hardly 
popular as yet, he was the man of the moment in the 
whole of Lancashire, and he would insure a big congrega- 
tion, and consequently a big offertory. 

For Gascoigne had , neither publicly nor 
shame he had only mixed with his workpeopte, talked 

them collectively and individually, argend with them— 
and failed to make a single one of them see the error of 
their ways. Daily he visited the Gascoigne Mille, made 
himself fee ee ga with the conditions under which hie 
people wo' ed, learned the mechanism of the various 
machines used, until he knew the business from A to Z, 
and learned to work himself with the weavers and winders, 
reelers and warpers. 

He might have become popular amongst the women, the 
card-room workers, not interest in their health and 
happiness, his desire to improve body and soul at the same 
time, interfered with their own ideas on the same subject. 

They had ore to consider certain unhealthy conditions 
w comf le. Fresh air wae all very well in the fields 
and etreets, but they objected to it in the workroom. 
They were conservative to the backbone in everythin~ save 
finance. Change was abhorrent to them, save when it 
meant less work and more pay. 

And the majority of thoee wives whose husbands were 
confirmed drunkards resented any attempt to change the 
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habite of their lorde and masters; they even took a certain 


pride 
exhibit with wifely pride black eyes, bruised or 
gape in the mouth: where once strong white teeth had 


in the amoant Bill or Jim gould carry. A few would 


wh. 

fee Een cee from London, what does he want to 
Gaacoigne endeavoured to answer the question — 
the street corners, the public- 


“If you be , why don’t you go to the charch and 
there? t’s th’ for * : 
ver and over again this question was, metaphorically, 


living pictures of what every man ought to be—did he 
possess time and inclination, and the urch @ cinemato- 
graph exhibition of spiritual enger aae 

“You can say what you likes about our souls,” Sam 
Carver admitted one day when igne cornered him in a 
eober mood, “but don’t go to interfering with our bodies. 
We knows what we wan fair share of the good things 
of life. What do we eweat for, an’ pay taxes for, an’ 
have a blessed Government if it isn’t to be given hospital 
when we're ill, and pensions when we're poor, and 
provide a bloomin’ Army that'll fight for us when there's a 
on! You stop to pulpit in church, or go back to 

Gascoigne was-coneidering this and sundry other advice 
he had received as on Sunday afternoon he walked up the 
hill outside Oldham towards the clump of trees that broke 
the skyline. At his heels trotted Beppo; he had found the 
moral regeneration of the Oldham no light task, and 
he al bore outward and visible of many battles. 
His pugilistic tendencies had won him popularity, and, 
looking at his scars, his master wondered whether it would 
be possible to take a leaf out of Benpo's book. 

He reached the summit of the hill, and, halting, leaned 
against a gate and looked at the roofs, the spires, and 
factory chimneys; a thin mist eoftened and blurred their 
outline. A fresh wind whistled through the tree-tope, the 
birds sang lustily ; all else was still. ; : 

And presently from the centre of the woodland came 
faintly the sound of men's voices and the barking of 5 
Beppo raised his head, cocked his ears, and, looking at hi 
master, trotted ahead; Gascoigne followed. 

He knew where the dog was wading bin and what he 
would find, and a queer emile broke hard line of his 
lins and lighted hie eyes; he knew now it would be a case 
of deeds, not words. And he remembered the first blow he 
had struck in Oldbam for the little yellow man, the alien 
and the friendship to which the blow had given birth and 
the lesson the Japanese had taught him. That lesson he 
had been striving might and main to teach his people, the 
people who would not listen to him—his England. — 

London had harkened to words, been prepared to hail 
him as a pro he knew that Oldham would listen 
to words if chose to preach them once a week! But 
rive he asked for deeds—daily, hourly—people laughed in 

ace. 

They were British, they were free: a dominant race to 
be served—not to serve; a mighty race to be fed and 
amueed, to hire soldiers to fight their battles, hire priests 
to nlead their cause with . hire doctors and nurses to 
attend their bodies when they suffered with stomach-ache or 
twisted an ankle. 

Through the wood Gascoigne etrode fiercely, as the roar 
of voices increased and the barking of a Then sud- 
denly he stepped through a maes of bracken and furze- 
brake into a clearing, where there were neither trees nor 
furze, nor any covering whatsoe > 


ver. 
A group of men were gathered some fift: fe onlay 
mamliug, sitting ona a os log of wood a ying on the 
feashes—terriere, 


gne reached the group one man drew somethi: 

small and brown from the bag—eomething that kicked 
struggled horribly. Two other men, kneeling down, un- 
leashed their dogs “and held them by the , and the 
other man dangled the struggling, squealing mass of fur 
before them, then threw it on to ground—and a rabbit, 
mad with fear, ecuttled blindly away. The two dogs were 
released, and pursued it. . . . Asharp, hideous shriek, 
and the sport was over. 

The man stooped to take another rabbit from the sack 
for the slaughter, when Gascoigne stepped forward and 
ace he 

“Didn't know you was a eport, parson. Coom up to see 
the fun with your dog?” 

Gascoi faced him. “If there’s any fun, I'm ready 
for it, 20's the dog.” 

“Aye! Then just stand back and hold th’ dog!” 

Gascoigne did not move. “I'm a sport all right, ready 
for a bit of fun any time, but this dirty business isn’t 
sport ; it’s cowardice! So you're an 6 stop it!” 

Bessally eurecoeene oaths and aug him. 
“ Har parson!” a man jeered. “Take my advice, 
sir, eae ee out; this isn’t no place for you.” d 
“Ten't it?” i emiled—not a pretty emile. 
“Give me that sack!” ‘ 
The .men gathered round him in a circle. Carver 
winged down, and, eeizing the bag, put it behind his back. 

“You clear off, Mr. 3 we don’t want to inter- 
fere with you, and don’t you come interfering with us. 
You may be master down to mills—you've got your say 
there; but you ain't master outside yet, though you do 
think you're going to turn us all into bloomin’ soldiers and 
give us more work and less bloomin’ pay.” 

“He wanta to treat us like a blessed lot of sheep!” 
Dickins cried, another who had felt the strength of 
Gascoigne’s right arm. 


contains twenty-two complete stories by the best writers. 


Out of eheer bravado and brutality he swung the 
ook cet treet ie i, wad, drgging » rabbit ook 
threw “Tf the parson wants a bit of 


Por gt : ed his fists, etarted forwasd—then 


any men 
Show them the difference between sport 
can talk big,” Carver shouted, “but what are 


sport,” Gascoigne replied ; “teach you your 
duty, eelf-defence. You baven't the grit to fight for 
an Cll sep if 1 Sera, Mil Gain el 
Well, can you; anyway, I’ a 
sre) Take of your cost!” ee 
lew seconds a ring was formed, end Gascoigne, in 
faced Carver. : 
I could half kill you, you know,” the letter eaid. 
I don’t think so; you're pr) pane to butcher 
miserable little rabbite : you couldn't fight e man.” 
and Carver, spitting an oath at the 


a dodged, and the weight of his opponent's 
body eent him hurtling into the ring of men. with 


a 
a 
i 


: 
E 
i 


peneelf im She 


When he himeelf up his face was covered with 
blood, and furched into a corner of the ring. ‘“ Had 
1” Gascoigne asked. 


.” be under: his breath, “I'll murder 
Eo eeenengadamaee 
Gascoigne picked 3 . ne else ? 

‘The challenge wan’ not answered. “Give me that sack 


The man handed it to Gascoigne, and, throwing it over 
“he whistled to Beppo and walked back tho 


i 


ecurry away. 4 . 

He eat SL csails the trees ruminating until the sun 
dropped behind the roofe of Oldham, until the red left the 
eky and night approached. Then slowly he wended his 


way home. 

‘Ae he reached the outskirts of the town a man overtook 
him, one who had witnessed his fight with Carver, « 
middle-aged man with iron-grey hair and moustache and 
pugilistic featurea—ehort, strongly built, @ typical Lanca- 
ehire man. 


“T'd like a word with EB ey 

“ Who calls me parson!" Gascoigne bitterly. 
“Most of the lade call you parson, though thou mayn’t 
be one much longer. I've beard your talk here and there 
for some time, and I've thought over what you've said. I 
can’t say I quite with you; seeme as if you were 
asking more of uw you asked of th’ rich folk up to 
London. ea Pd = pote gene Ag A eae 

it. idn’t you stop with them?” 


here, up in the North.” 
scratched his head. “ 
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pleasure or for us merely to scourge and humiliate.” 
ere’e eomething in that.’ - 
i looked up at the sky, then at the man beside 


for the sole purpose of having a nail driven through it? 
Wiss ilies etl are givens can the 
here in which one day the soul will live.’ 

ed i ce for some time. “It seems a 


were good is see--Hint yow’be peesclring ma alll £0 feera to 
shoot and dril] eo as we can fig’ i 

Gascoigne nodded. “Don't you eee, that’s the 
beginning? That means service, the thing God loves best ; 


5 said apolo 
getically, “ but Fy yous. Mr. Gascoigne. You've stood 
alone eo far; I'm ly to stand beside you in future. I'll 
learn to fight for country ; T’'m not too old, and, I'll teach 
my children, too. I can't quite see as that’s going to take 
us to Heaven, but I’m trusting you.” 

Gascoigne held out hie hand. “Thanks. I found one to 
believe in me in London; now I’ve found one here.” He 
la . “We're a small army, but we've started.” 

(Another instalment next week.) 
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leather, the heels the hardest of all—all 
jar, entirely unnatural. 


Many children go scatheless, do not suffer 
from wearing leather heels. Others do— 
directly in headaches and lassitude, and 
indirectly in many ways through de- 
ranged nerves. 


Besides health, there is economy. Red- 
fern’s Navy Pads double the life of 
children’s boots and keep them 
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IF INVADERS 
CAME. 


what I would do if the situation 

ao vividly icted in “ An} 
Englishman's ome” became 

ax actuality. He it to mef 

that all comm was 

out off, my husband at the office and unable] 
to reach me, an invading forcs had landed, 
and the enemy’s soldiers had entered my} 
home, and announced their intention of 
ves there. What would I 

do? I am quite sure I should not faint.| 


as often as novelists 
In the first place 

these invaders as human 
pre-suppose that they were wild 
To Safeguard my Children. 


I should try to remember that they were} 


doing their unpleasant duty under the orders 


of their leaders just as my own countrymen 


would have to in a similar case. 
I shouldn’t run away .and hide in the 


did they would treat me properly in return. 

My first instinct wou 
wards the safety of my children. How can 
Iwork better for that end than by soften- 
ing those who hold their precious little 
lives at their pos! ? 

Therefore I would not hide my children, 
or even keop them out of sight. No, the 
very sight of their innocent faces will do as 
much to keep violence from lifting up its 
ugly head. 

Besides a soldier is & man, even if he 


dbasthe misfortune to be an enemy and an'l+he day wit 


last his senior ha 
d naturally be to-l\ and it was almost the cause of him losing his 
‘situation, on which, in this case, so much 


she may 


gee too {much jof him, or he of her, and so 


biog 2 fellow to miss his train, it made him 


scrapes and squabbles with the chief clerk. 


Meet Him Coming Home. 


Of course, the young man bore it, but at 
d to speak seriously to him, 


depended. . 
ow, this is to be deplored, and I would 
impress upon girls not to follow this course, 


But—if quite convenient—I would strongly 


jadvise girls to meet their lovers at the 
lrailway station—that is, at the home end. 


This I think, will be found to bring about 


very happy results. 3 
The young man has been worried during 
Eouny little business anxieties— 


intrader, and he probably feels that as/| ho ig “ tired of the city,” and when the.day’s 


much as you do. 

if They Wanted Tea. 
°. So if the invaders ever do come to my 
door I have quite decided in my own mind 


what I shall do. Self-preservation and the} 
; are adaperes of those dear to one is the] 


law of Nature, and without being in any 
way disloyal to my own people that con- 
sideration shall govern my acts. 

If their leader tells me to make tea for his 
men I shall say to him, “ Very well then, 
hold the baby while I get it.” 

I defy any man, however many times in 
battle 
hangs at his side, to harbour an evil thought 
while he holds a baby his arms! 

And there is a deeper side to all this. 
Soldiers in time of invasion are hardened, 
and spurred on to deeds of viciousness and 
much by irritation and male- 
hymen as on ing else. J this is 
brought ut very greatly by shrieking 
st and their lack of control. 


FOR HEADACHE 
Try the juice of a lemon in a cup of 
black coffce. It will often cure it. 


THE WHITE MARBLE 

Which you say has been stained with 
smoke, should bo washed with soap and 
water. Dip the flannel into some powdered 
whiting, and rab the stained parts well. 
(Reply to N. E. M.) 
A BOILED PUDDING 

Should be plunged at once into fast- 
boiling water, and should boil, not simmer. 
it is well to remember that suet puddings 
cannot boil too long or too fast. atch the 
pot and add more boiling water as required. 
BAKED SPANISH 'ONIONS 

Make a nice change when green voge- 
tables aroecarce. Take three or four Spanizh 
onions with their skins db, plunge them 
into boiling water, and boil for an hour. 
Drain perfectly dry, wrap each in buttered 

per, and bake for about two hours. 

Pare the paper and skins, and serve the 
onions with a little thick brown gravy 


poured over. 
ON ROASTING. 

Slow rousting, like slow boiling, is the 
best, and the more the meat is basted the 
less time it willtake tocook. French people 
are noted for their good cooking, and they 
always roast over a slow charcoal fire. When 
the meat is half done the fire should be 
atirred and made to burn brightly, so as to 
brown the meat. Veal, fowls, and rabbits 
should, if possible, be basted with bacon 
fat and well floured. By doing this all the 
nices eo kept in, and the meat does not 

e dry. 


1 Remember t! 


has reddened the sword which | 


of darni 
useful tealalag for the 
life to come. 


work is done, and he arrives at his home- 
station, it must be a great relief indeed to 


! chat over things with “ his intended "—obtain 


her sym y on things in general, and on 
work-a-day worries in SD iiocine, 

I say to my daughter and her lover, 
when you are married 
you are partners for life,” and I maintain 
that it is good for sweethearts to meet each 
other as frequently as possible. 

It will prove an index to character and to 
one’s likes and dislikes. : 

How often should a young man call on his 
aged’ I would say, at once—frequently. 
ut not to interrupt her in her househo! 

duties. 

Remember, when the yours woman is one 
of a large family, she has many duties to 

rform—socks to be mended and buttons to 

sewn on. Never deny girls the privilege 
and sewing, it will prove a very 
py days of married 


With a flannel dip 
ammonia, and then polish with a leather or 
soft rag. 

POTTED CHEESE. 
This is a very good way of using up 


into spirits of 


scraps of cheese. Grate the cheese finely and 
add sufficient butter to moisten it, and some 
made mustard and salt to taste. Mix all 
into a stiff paste, if necessary using a little 
cream, This mixture will keep good for 
several weeks, and, spread on toast, makes an 
excellent savoury. 
INEXPENSIVE ICING FOR CAKES. 
Thoroughly beat the white of an egg, 
add te it one tablespoonful of cold water, 
and stir into it, gradually, eufficient icing 
sugar to thicken it. Lay this on the cake, 
and smooth it with a knife dipped in boiling 
water. Set the cake in a cool oven with 
the door open to dry. This icing cuts easily 
without breaking. (Reply to Youna Cook.) 


WARNINGS OF FIRE IN OIL LAMPS. 
When a burner is about to fire, the 
flame suddenly looses its brilliancy and 
assumes a dull reddish hue, followed by 
“jumping,” and a series of spasmodic 
“spouts.” Immediately this is noticed, 
remove the chimney by the aid of a dry 
towel or piece of cloth, then place the towel 
gently over the whole lamp and all danger 
will be over; or use a pair of bellows placing 
the nozzle close to the burner and aii 
sharp puff in an upward direction. The dry 
cloth is safor than a wet one, as the latter 
would cause a sudden contraction of the 
heated reservoir and probably cause its 
fracture. (Reply to Ernznn Mont.) 


By a Mother and Daughter. 
WHAT THE MOTHER| Remember the 
THINES. 


rd pat for about twenty minutes, 


WHAT THE DAUGHTER THINES. 


I sHoutp certainly like to see 
heart every day. One is always 


indeed longing, to see and chat with the one guests 


of whom one is fond. 
No matter how much attached a brother 
and sister are to each other, there are con- 


rning, |stantly arising in the “tide of life” little! for us to count upon 


matters which sweethearts would rather talk 


over the qne with the other, than confide} 
them to a member of one’s own family, how- | 


ever dear he may be. 


But I shouldn't like him to call at the] 
house to see me except at the right times. | 


best until}! surroundings,” I replied. “1 suppose he'll be. 


Not too early in the morning. 
A girl rarely looks at her real 


Ito several cities and inl : 
and n't say that 
j abroad, thoug! y Died 


my sweet- | 


CANNOT say that I have ever 
really been in love, but I can 
that I have been disillusioned 
than once, and I will tell you the 


reason. . 

I have been out for some three 
seasons and extends 
one winter 


He was qui 
ly flattered and 
more. For some time our affairs ran 


é 


What Happened at Dinner. 
Our affair had not Regret far enough 
pa g always placed 


3 I'm sorry for Hal,” murmured the youn 
Hman on my right, indicatin, 4 


my frien 
site. “I happen to know that he doesn’t 
to talk about art, and there he is next 


to Miss Etcher, who can talk of nothing else.” 


“But at dinner we should fit into our 


about two hours after breakfast, when she| have as though he adored the subject of art.” 


has got her hair done properly. 
As a matter of fact morning is 

a bad time for visits, even from one's sweet- 

heart. What with seeing the children off to 


And I watched to see. For one evening I 


erally { tried to look at my hero with disinterested 
eyes. I saw him deliberately turn his back 
upon poor Miss Etcher and devote himself 


school, getting the breakfast out of the way,|to a pretty little thing on his left. 


Evening is the Best Time. 


Then when “he” pops in and finds you in} pnife 


a wrapper, with your hair 


are 
really doing or saving. And because |} 
“he” will come at Ch time. j 


He must not come too ly in the afte 
noon either. An after-lunch nap in the arm- 
chair is sometimes as necessary as the night's 
“ beauty ay 

I think the evening is the time 
sweethearts should have to themsel 


Not every evening, per! . He may 
friends an w 


en, 3 
lover feel 


company before 

I want to study 
study me, so that we may see 
likely to get on when we are 
life. And how can we do that 
see each other constantly ? 


Here is my recipo, which I hope you will 
like. Bruise one ounce of carrawa; in 
& mortar, and put into a wine bottle. Make 
a syrup of four ounces of sugar candy and 
one pint of water. When cool pour it into 
the bottle, fill with brandy and let it 
stand for five or six weeks. Then strain and 
bottle for use. (Keply to Geaman Cousin.) 
THE EVIL@F WARMING BOOTS. 

I notice that boots are often heated to 
such a degree that they smell as if burning. 
This beat is most injurious to the leather 
and renders it liable to break, crack, and 
even split till the boots are ruined. There 
is no doubt that leather which has been made 
very hot is deprived of its nourishment, and 
will nved a grease application at once to 
prevent its being ruined. 

MOCK GOOSE PUDDING. 

Soak four ounces of scraps of bread in 
cold water for an hour: pour off the water, 
and beat the bread with a fork till smooth. 
Crisp an onion finely, mix it with the bread, 
and add half an ounce of flour, a little 
powdered sage, pepper and salt. Moisten 
all with two tablespoonfuls of milk, and, 
if you can spare it, beaten egg. Grease a 
baking tin, place the mixturo in it, and put 
a little more gg small pieces on 
the top. Bake for half an hour. If there 
is no oven, put the tin on a hot hob or 
then 

rown before the fire. Serve turned out of 
the tin. 


BAKED FISH AND POTATOES. 


Procure @ good-sized haddock, clean it 
and fill it with stuffing made as follows: 


While wa 


plate. 
Toothpick in Public. 


Another time I liked a y man enough 
to think I was in love with until one 
bp emer hem ppl pecans stare 

know all these thi seem trivial, but 
then life is made»up of small and 
these trifles are more im t to a woman 
then nome of (hs treet 


of chopped suet, a dessertspoonful of chop 
parsley, and a teaspoonful of thyme, eee, 
and salt; bind it with a little milk. dew 
up the fish, put the tail through where the 
eyes were, and fasten with a skewer. Grease 
a baking-tin and put the fish on it. Havo 
some parboiled potatoes, cut each in half 
and arrange round the fish. Put a few Lits 
of butter over the fish and potatoes and 
bake in a steady oven for half an hour. 
Baste frequently. Serve with rich brown 
sauce. 

HOME FAT-REDUCER. 

Works rapidly and safely—necessitates 
no exercising and allows you to eat what you 
like—cut this out. 

For the benefit of those who wish to 
reduce their weight quickly and eafely, we 
give the recipe of a simple household remedy 
that can be obtained at a moderate cost from 
any chemist, viz:—One half-ounce of 
Marmola, one ounce of fluid extract of 
Glycyrrhiza B.P., one ounce of pure 
Glycerine B.P., and Peppermint Water to 
make six ounces in all, All four ingredients 
are cheap and wholesome. Either mix them 
at home or your chemist will mix them for 
you. Take two teaspoonfuls after each meal 
and at bedtime. 

Follow these simple directions and you 
will have the best fat-reducer that money 
can buy. It will take off the flesh at the rate 
of at least two pounds a week without dis- 
arranging the stomach or causing wrinkles, 
while, best of all, no exercising or die ia 
required to assist the yoineing proce: ou 
can get the best results, and same time 
take things easy and eat what you like. 


You should certainly read Mr. G. B. Buregin’s etory, “The House on the Hill” in thie month’s NOVEL MAGAZINE, just out. 
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Pass the good word along—Lifebuoy 
Soap saves life! Entrust your own 
life to its safe-keeping. Not only 
does it save life, but also it makes 
living healthy and pleasant—cleaning 
and disinfecting at the same time. 


CLEANS. DISINFECTS. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 


tnt name LEVER on soap is.a Guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 


Aint | glad Grandpa wears Rubber flees 


WOOD-MILNE RUBBER HEELS have all but revolutionized 
footwear. The old-fashioned leather heel is rapidly becoming obsolete. It 
is universally recognised to-day that rubber—real rubber—is the correct 
substance for Boot Heels. It softens the shock of walking, lasts fongys than 
leather, and prevents the boot from losing its shape. 


Look for the name “WOOD-MILNE" en every heeb 


prams Matloarts and Bassinettes 
sats eae as 


BA NG! 


Another of those 
“cheap” unreliable 
so-called watches 
just broke down. 
Served him right! 
He tried to “save” 
a shilling or so and 
) oad . got a toy instead 
a‘eprainie von innwuenza, 1 Of a timekeeper. 
waonmint's’ tore seer, aeavine: ||| Che only low-priced 
— 3: - |HEADACHE concoy|p Watch guaranteed 
J. Connell] ox.» senna by its makers 
to keep accurate 


re ro to e e 
: Karntine Works, Wakefield. th 1 
itustratea |e Aaah ices || time is the 
Ingersoll. 


by - 
Look for the name on the dial | 


Hacking Cough 


The story told Oy arents who have cured their 
children with SCOTT’S Emulsion is always one of in- 
tense satisfaction. Mrs. Shepherd, Harby, near Lincoln, 
writes (March 1908): “My son had a hacking cough 
and was losing, flesh rapidly. I gave him SCOTT'S 28% 
Emulsion and he has now lost his cough and is nearly 2 whichyoo you pick 
stone heavier.” Recoveries like this are the best proof °*t your cure! 
that there is something in SCO OTT’S which makes it different 
from (and far superior to) anything else and every other emul- 
sion, for tiresome coughs—this “something ” is the power to cure. 


SCOTT” S Emulsion 


id free sam aoe 34. for “ mention this r. A charming booklet 
ee Penlia cones soorT & BOW NE, Ltd, 10-0 Stonecutter Street, Leadon, to 


DON’T SNEEZE. 
DR. MACKENZIE'S 


CATARRH CURE 


SMELLING Bt BOTTLE 


A cold-meat hash is 
a very ordinary dish 
— without Edwards’. 
. S. T, DADD, 


Non-magnetie. Lantern Pinion, Real 
tem Wind and Set, Short Wind, 


d. D. INGERSOLL WATCHES include the 
Crown ies we Sle 
i lid nickel is 
Fenn, Thin aed chet case sé 
dies Fol eae -» 86 


ma by 10,000 British Dealers, or from 
the manufacturers, if you cannct obtain 
@ genuine Ingersoll. 

; ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO, 
WONT COUCH 288 Audrey Houte, Ely Place, 


Tand-- 77 


Add a little Edwards’ Desiccated Soup about thirty minutes before ‘‘dishing §& oa ha bag 


up’ and the imprevement in flavour will surprise you. Edwards’ Desiccated 
Soup is a combination of prime beef and fresh garden vegetables in a most 
compact and convenient form. It keeps good for years. My Dear—Buy it! 
17 Henererta Sr., 
Lonpon, W.C. 


While Britain Slept. 

Auarapy I have had a large number of letters from 
readers interested in the announcements which have 
been made regorcing our new serial story. “Will it 
be as good as Mr. Mymms?” asks one, while another 
tells ma,that I shall find it hard to beat Mr. Applin’s 
excellent story, “The Priest.’’ In reply, all I can say 
is that the story is something quite new, and can 
hardly be compared with former stories. That it will 
grip you I have no donbt at, all, for the results of the 
mvasion as narrated are so real, so true to life, and 
to full of convincing detail that you cannot fail to 
he interested. However, I don’t need to say more; 
you will be able to judge for yourselves when you get 
next Friday’s issue. By the way, you will be inter- 
ested to hear what my friend “Isobel” says about 
invasion on page 750 of this number. ; 


Underground Fish. 


Nor Sep, who resides in oe Town, sends me 8 
fish story. “Some time ago,” writes, “a curious 
thing happened in Rhodesia. A farmer in the 

pos District was sinking a well on his‘ property. 
When he had excavated some ten feet or 50, he 
came across a pool of water, in which several fish 
were swimming, all of the barbel type. One of them 
was a foot in length. Can you beat this?” 
Easily, Nur Sep! ere have been much 
more curious casos of fish being found underground 
than the one you mention. Perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary instance is that of the eyeless fish, which 
were found in a boiling lake at the bottom of a mine 
near Carson City. They were blood red in colour, 
and when put in cold water the whole of their skin 
peeled off, and they died at once. Fish of the barbel 
type are frequently found when excavating. It is a 
sign 


that there is a subterranean stream close at 
hand. The fish burrow through the wet mud, and 
are often discovered ap some distance from the 
actual water. 


All Through a Ring. 

Gwenpotrr has lost her lover, and here is her 
explanation of the an : “I had not been wear- 
ing his ring for some little time,” she Writes, “ and 
the other day he asked me why? I told him people 
were annoying me by constantly asking me when we 

‘ wera going to be married, and that I couldn’t go on 
wearing it unless he would fix a date. Then he got 
angry, and declared that, if I loved him, I shouldn’t 
mind what people said. I know that a lot of men 
read your paper, and I thought that, as some of 

- them “might be treating their girls ine the same 
manner, I would put our view the case 
before you.’————_——Very__ considerate of you, 
Gwenpouine. I hope that, if a similar misunder- 
standing is about to part two more of my readers, 
your warning may have the desired effect. With 
regard to your own case, it seems to me to be entirely 
a, question of whother your lover is in & position to 
marry. If not, I think you might have put up with 
the annoyance of being questioned by inquisitive 
people. Provided there is no bar to your immediate 
marriage, however, Romeo’s attitude is so unrbason- 
able that I should think you were well rid of him. 
To start squabbling about the engagement ring is 
ok exactly a promising prelude to a happy married 
ife. 


Do Doctors Swear? 


Tuat is what Parxstone wants to know. “I have 
an impression,” he writes, “that I once saw in 
Pearson's Weekly a statement to the effect that every 
Coctor, on taking his degree, swore on oath that he 
would do all in his power to alleviate human suffer- 
ing and prolong human life. Oan you tell me if I 
am correct ?”—_————I am afraid you are off the 
track this time, Parxstone. A good many medical 
students swear an oath whon they fail to obtain 
their degree, but no such pledge is demanded from 
a successful graduate. erhaps you are mixing 
things up with the Royal ege of Physicians. 
Every member of that institution gives his word, on 
admission, that he will, to the best of his ability, 
practiso his profession for the honour of his college 
and the g of the public. Each “Fellow” also 
subscribes to an undertaking, the last words of which 
are, “and, finally, to do qreryehing in the practice 
pf your profession to the honour the college and 
the welfare of the State.’ All of which is set forth 
fn the copies of tho charter, byelaws, and regula- 
tions of the college. 


Note.—A pensinife will 
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. TO NOVELISTS. 


£200 Offered for a Story. 

We are offering a of £200 for the beet serial story 
received under following conditions : 

Stories must be from 60,000 to 90,000 words. 

The plot should be laid rincipally in thif country, and the 
period should be that of present day. 

The prize of £200 will be paid to the author of the novel 
considered by us to be the best. We reserve to ourselves the 
pi gone to purchase any of tne other stories at our usual rates 
° baie and all stories must be submitted under this 
condition. 

Manuscripts, which must be typewritten on one side of the 
paper only, should be addressed to the Fiction Editor, 

earson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and 
should be mar! ‘© £200 Story’ on the top left-hand corner 
aS the ence any Fey arrive not later than 

esday, April 909. 

We cannot hold ourselves nsible for the loss or non- 
Hearse! | of M&S., but where stamped addressed nk ak gl are 
in every endeavour wiil be made {o assure their safe 
return in the event of their proving le. 


Cold, but Honest. 


“[T was having an argument recently,” writes 
L. R., “as to which is the most honest nation in 
the world. The chap I was talking to said he thought 
the Dutch were, but I stuck out for old England. 
What’s your opinion?”————__——My opinion is 
that you’re both wrong, L. R. I admire your 
patriotism, but I am afraid that England has no 
claim to such a distinction. The most honest place 
in the world is, undoubtedly, Iceland. There are no 
lesen in that bracing country, and in the whole 

istory of the nation, extending over 1,000. years, 
there are only two recorded thefts. One was by en 
Icelander, who had broken his arm, and was unable 
to get food for his family. He stole several sheep, 
and was finally found out. The Government 
promptly gave him medical care, and sent provisions 
to his house. The other theft was by a German, who 
stole seventeen sheep, although he was in comfort- 
able circumstances. He was ordered to give up all 
his property and leave the country, with the alterna- 
tive of having hig head cut off. He left at once. 


Forgotten Arts. 


“A yew days ago,” writes Scnootnoy, “I heard 
some men talking of stained glass windows, and one 
remarked that we could not make them now like 
our ancestors used to. ‘No,’ said another; ‘that is 
one of the lost arts.’ This remark set me wonder- 
ing how many lost arts there were, and why they 
became lost. Perhaps you can tell me?” ——_—_—_— 
It depends what you include in the term. arte, 
Scnootpoy. If you use it in a broad sense, there 
are numerous secrets which have disappeared from 
the world. Pérhaps the best-known instance of a 
“lost art” is that of violin-making. When Napoleon 
crossed. the me and led his tattered and triumphant 
forces across Italy, he seems to have wiped out of 
existence all the violin-makers who possessed the 
secret of the great Stradivarius. Nowadays we have 
to content ourselves with fiddles. The manufacture 
of paints is another business in which we are some 
way behind our ancestors. When the Egyptians 
were conquered by the Persians, numerous arts with 
which they were acquainted gradually disappeared. 
Some of them have never yet been re-discovered. 
Amongst these may be included hardening per, 
embalming, preserving shells, and fixing jewels in 
metal, so that no strain will loosen . ' The 
Chinese at one time turned out an exquisite blue 
porcelain, which cannot be reproduced at the 
present day. 


Should He Have Spoken? 

H. P., while travelling in a train the other day, 
found himself in the following dilemma: Opposite 
him were two passengers, who were 2 iscuss- 
ing a certain affair, in which H. P. ha, ed to 
have played one of the principal parts. “ were 
both very emphatic in their respective views of the 
case,” he writes, “and it was not long before I 
found that one was right and one was wrong. Of 
course, I was anxious to enlighten them, but I found 
myself in rather an awkward fix. If I spoke, they 
might have thought me rude in listening, though I 
could not help this. At the same time, I felt that 
I ought to make myself known. What do you think 
I ought to have done, Mr. Editor?”—_I 
think you ought to have pleased yourself, H. P. 
There could be no reasonable objection to your re- 
marking: “You will excuse my interrupting you, but 
I hap to be the person you are talking about, 
and, if you like to know the truth, I shall be leased 
to tell i€ you.’ Personally, however, I t ink I 
should have sat tight and enjoyed hearing myself 
dissected. Your story reminds me indirectly of the 
experience of the late Duke of Argyll, who once 
found himself in a railway carriage with Lord Percy 
and a commercial traveller. The three chaticd 
amicably until they reached Alnwick Station. Here 
Lord Percy got out, being met by a train of flunkeys 
and servants. “Bless my soul! Who was that?” 
inquired the commercial in an _ awe-struck voice. 
“That,” replied the Duke, smiling. “Oh, tha:'s 
Lord Percy.’ “You don’t say so?” exclaimed his 
companion. “And to think that he should have bcen 
so condescending to two little snobs like us.” 


be awarded to each reader whose letter is 
or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


Some Picture Postcards. 


My friend, the editor of Tue Scour, has just been 
showing me & most excellent set of picture postcards, 
depicting Baden-Powell’s Boy Scouts at work and at 
play. Thore are twelve postcards in the set, six ot 
them being actual photographs, and the other six 
being shiseming sketches by one of our well-known 
artists. The whole set of twelve oan be obtained for 
fourpence post free, and they’re really the best and 
cheapest set I’ve ever seen. They’d make a splendid 
addition to any postcard album, or, for that matter, 
would be most attractive fr , two or three 
together. The Manager, Boy Scouts, 83 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C., will be pleased to send them 
to any ryder who would like to purchase them. 


Star Problems. 


ANOTHER correspondent, ‘calling himself Inquisitive, 
sends along two questions, both dealing with stars. 
His first difficulty is a “threestar” matter. “They 
is a particular friend of mine,” he says, “who, if [ 
meet him in the street, often asks me to, “Come and 
have # drink.’ I do not like to be seen going in and 
out of a public-house, and yet I don’t like to refuse 
in case he should be offended. Can you recommend 
a way out of the difficulty? May L also ask one 
thing more,” he continues. “How do astronomers 
estimate the size of stars and their distance from the 
earth ?”—— In answer to your first gestion, 
Inqutarrrve, I should suggest that you told your 
convivial friend the plain, unvarnished truth. Just 
say that you don’t like to be seen coming out of a 
public-house or you would be pleased to accept his 
well-meant offer. He may laugh at you, but I am 

uite sure he will not be offended, unless he is very 
‘colish. Your second question opens up a rather 
larger problem. Briefly, the size and distance ot 
stars are estimated from their motions, or from those 
of their satellites. These are observed by the aid of 
the wonderful astronomical instrumente which 
modern science has invented. You cannot judge the 
size of stars from their appearance, fo; the latter, of 
course, depends on how near they are to the earth. 
Arcturus, for instance, was thought in past times to 
be a comparatively small star; but, since it has been 
found out that a ray of its light takes three years to 
travel to us, it is estimated that in size it probably 
equals a million sune. Not very nice if we ran up 
against it—eh? 


Taking St. Paul's. 


A GENTLEMAN, who hides himself behind the mirth- 
ful nom de plume of Ap’Paut'p, writes to me on the 
subject of Wren’s famous cathedral. “I have just 
read the following,’ he says, “which I can hardly 
credit: ‘In the exterior oie of St. Paul’s there 
are two very notable shams. The height of the walls 
is very much above the level of the roof, and the 
big exterior dome is constructed at a considerable 
height above the interior dome.’ Surely, this is not 
correct! If it is, I am willing to venture the opinion 
that not one Londoner in 10, is aware of the fact.” 

jorry to give you a shock, Ap’Pavt’p, but 
what the paragraph says is perfectly true. The 
aisles of the church only come up to the top of the 
lower of the two outer stories, while the dome inside 
is merely a baby compared to its outer covering. 
Another mistaken belief in connection with Wren’s 
masterpiece is that the bell known as Great Tom is 
the same instrument which formerly hung in West- 
minster Hall. Asa matter of fact, this bell was cast 
by a bell-founder named Phelps to Sir Christopher's 
order, the original Great Tom being given him as 
part payment. This big bell was never rung, except 
to announce the death of some great personage, the 
strokes of the hour being merely hammered upon 
its outside. It weighed 11,474lb., and was nine feet 
round in diameter. Great Paul, cast in 1881, is close 
on eighteen tons. All our bells, however, must give 
place to the big bell at Moscow. This monster, which 
was never hung, tops the scale at 198 tons, and is 
now used as a chapel. 
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